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HERE is no country which appeals 
more strongly to the imagination than 
this home of mysteries and myths, 
this land of the midnight sun, of 

mountain rivers and cascades, of plains 
whose emerald greenness is unequaled, of 
unchanging snows whose awful whiteness 
has no parallel, of scenery which embraces 
every range, from Eden-like loveliness to 
all that is grandest and sternest in nature. 

Liberal-minded as the: Norwegians are, 
no race clings closer to tradition, and, 
though eminently practical, none displays 
a deeper love of romance and legend. 
This is noticeably shown in the universal 
observance of ancient Christmas-tide : cere- 
monies, Every house has its yule-log and 
its bird-pole with a huge bunch of mistletoe 
on the top, set up with great rejoicings by 
the younger members of the family, and 
watched with superstitious wishes by the 
elders; because, the more thickly the birds 
gather about it, the better the omen for 
the coming year’s prosperity and happiness. 

Of course, the ordinary traveler must miss 
the quaint observances of that season, as.he 
visits this strange country during the sum- 
mer; but, even then, the daily life of the 
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people offers a study so original 
that all the marvels of “wood and 
fell” amid which he is journeying 
cannot render him unobservant 
thereof. The most interesting of 
Norway’s cities is the ancient 
Trondhjem, which, under the 
name of Nidaros, existed so far 
back that its origin is lost in the 
mists of ages. In the tenth cent- 
ury, a king styled Olaf I, who had 
embraced Christianity in Ireland, 
made the town his stronghold, changing its 
appellation to that which it still bears. For 
some centuries, Trondhjem remained the 
capital of -Norway, and, in a certain sense, 
is so still, as the constitution of 1814, which 
joined the country with Sweden, provided 
that, though parliaments should sit in Chris- 
tiana, the historic city must have the honor 
of the king’s coronation, which, from Berna- 
dotte’s to that of the present monarch, has 
taken place there in the cathedral of St. Olaf. 

This beautiful old pile was founded in 
the latter part of the eleventh century, 
in honor of Olaf II, who received canoni- 
zation. In life, however, Saint Olaf seems 
to have propagated religion after the man- 
ner of his predecessor—by fire, sword, and 
torture. His ardor against the believers in 
the Scandinavian gods led him to such cruel 
lengths that a party rose, strong enough to 
summon Canute the Dane to expel him from 
the land. Olaf fled to Russia; but in time 
he returned, gathered together an army, and 
fell fighting fiercely in defense of his rights. 

His body, it is said, was discovered several 
years later, in a state of perfect preservation, 
and recognized by a beggar who miraculously 
recovered his sight for that purpose. Olaf’s 
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atrocities were forgotten; the inhabitants of of the thirteenth century, the completed 
Trondhjem buried his remains in a church edifice stood forth in all its beauty. 
he had built, which grew famous throughout It is impossible, however, to speak with 
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Christendom for the miracles performed there certainty as to the appearance of the cathe- 
by his intervention. Buta saint so efficacious dral in its finished state, for in 1328 it was 
deserved a nobler shrine, and, somewhere terribly damaged by fire, a calamity from 
about 1080, Olaf III began the cathedral. which it suffered no less than five times 

Time passed on; in 1151, Trondhjem between that era and the first years of 1700. 
became an archbishopric, whose primate But fire was not the only element that 
built the transepts and chapter-house. helped on the awful work of defacement 
Succeeding rulers in turn brought money and demolition which continued for genera- 
and genius to the task, and, toward the close tions, to be followed by a neglect almost 
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as fatal, till at one time the noble structure 
seemed doomed slowly but surely to sink 
into a mass ‘of shapeless ruins. 

The Reformation was guilty of horrible 
vandalism and desecration. Hideous but- 
tresses were introduced to support the walls, 
which fire and siege had left in a tottering 
condition. High wooden pews were erected ; 
pillars and arches were covered with plaster, 
elaborate carvings hidden under lead-colored 
paint, and the beautiful nave was allowed 
to go to wrack unheeded. 

No further back than 1834, a famous 
English archeologist wrote an indignant 
protest against the state in which he found 
the building, declaring that it had been 
plastered and painted till it looked like a 
Dutch beer-house. Fortunately a change 
took place in public opinion, and the people 
and Government were inspired with a laud- 
able ambition to restore the 
stately edifice and convert it 
into a national monument. 
Money was appropriated, and 
in 1869 the good work began, 
and has been carried on with 
unremitting zeal and admirable 
taste. The restoration is con- 
ceived on a scale so elaborate 
that the next century will prob- 
ably reach its second decade 
before its completion. 

The portions of the interior 
where the greatest progress has 
been made are the triforium, 
choir, and main chancel. The 
triforium or upper gallery is 
wonderfully lovely, with its 
many pillars so delicately 
carved that they look like lace- 
work. The octagonal choir is 
a specimen of church archi- 
tecture so exquisite that it 
cannot be equaled outside of 
Italy. In the choir, some ob- 
ject of beauty, some poem 
embodied in stone, strikes the 
eye on every side- Like the 
larger part of the cathedral, it 
is built of soap-stone of a 
bluish tint, crossed by irregular 
white streaks which give it the 





delicacy in spite of the severity of the 
climate. 

The centre of interest is, of course, the high 
altar, which stands above the spot, tradition 
avers, where the remains of St. Olaf were 
originally deposited. The altar is of blue 
soap-stone, and the sculptured tryptich above 
it is very fine, having in the middle panel 
a white marble relief representing the 
adoration by the Magi, and statues of the 
Evangelists in each of the side panels. The 
work has gone on well, too, in the main 
chancel, which will challenge comparison 
with that of the grandest cathedrals in 
Europe. 

So far, the most striking feature of the 
restored outside is the porch of the chapel 
of St. John the Baptist. A finely carved 
scroll in the pointed arch over the doorway 
sets forth the legend of the Temptation and 





THE HIGH ALTAR. 


appearance of marble. It possesses two very the Fall in quaintly interwoven figures. The 
valuable qualities: it is quite easy to cut, and stone roof inside the broad porch is arched, 
carvings on it retain their sharpness and and from the centre projects a half-length 
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figure of Christ in full relief, looking down- 
ward with the right hand extended in 
blessing. 

The exterior of the edifice was 80 bat- 
tered, mutilated, and ruined that to decide 
positively which school of architecture had 
predominated was impossible; but great 
care and judgment have been shown in 
the restorations. So many traces abounded 
of the Early English style that these are 
given due importance, while preserving the 
remains of Norman work. At the same 
time, one sees a design successfully incor- 
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ally to a formidable height; others spread 
in acres of naked rock, quite accessible, and 
often polished to such smoothness by the 
action of the waves that they look as if 
leveled by human skill. The water is the 
public highway for the inhabitants of the 
coast-towns, at each of which the boat halts, 
though the traveler never wearies of the 
quaint and unaccustomed sights they pre- 
sent. 

One of the marvels of this route is a 
mountain called Torghitten, rising precip- 
itously from its island bed for a thousand feet, 
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porated which belongs to-day, as it has for 
three centuries, to the rural churches of 
Norway, so that the turrets and spires 
of the northeastern side are faithful repro- 
ductions,-on a grand scale in stone, of the 
slender wooden steeples which meet the eye 
in every mountain village. 

From Trondhjem, the summer wanderer 
usually takes the steamer which coasts along 
the northern shore toward the realm of the 
midnight sun. At first, the voyager winds 
in and out among almost countless islands 
of every size, from a single point of rock 
to those miles in extent. Many rise vertic- 


with an opening like a tunnel about half-way 
from the summit, which i: some five hundred 
feet in length, fifty in width, and a hundred 
in height: looking up through which, from 
the steamer’s deck, the light resembles a 
great white star. Further on are a group 
of snow-capped peaks called the Seven 
Sisters, and then one passes Hestmanden, 
or Horseman’s Island, which is perhaps the 
strangest of all the strange freaks nature 
has indulged in thereabouts. The .top of 
the crag gives the effect of a rider mounted 
on a prancing steed, with his cloak flying 
out behind, and this is the legend thereof: 
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In prehistoric days,.a wonderful giant 
inhabited this region, and fell in love with 
a beautiful giantess who lived on an island 
on the other side of Torghitten. She proved 
insensible to her admirer’s wooing, and in 








marvelous spectacle of a simultaneous setting 
and rising, each so rea] and startling. 

Sleep is out of the question; the weird 
daylight is unlike any that the voyager 
knows; it produces a sensation of awe, from 








THE MAIN CHANCEL. 


revenge he shot at her with his long bow 
and struck off her head; but, before it could 
reach her, the arrow had to pass through 
the mountain, which it did, cutting the 
passage that is to be seen to this day— 
as indeed are the giant and the lady, only 
both have been transformed into rock. 
The traveler is within the Arctic Circle, 
and in midsummer a halt is made near 
Hestmanden, in order to give an oppor- 
tunity for viewing the midnight sun—that 


which there is no escaping. The sheen of 
the snow on the mountain-peaks is a constant 
source of enchantment. At times, it seems 
as if a mighty lava-torrent were bursting 
from rents in the rocky sides, then the fiery 
glare will turn to the softest rose, saffron, 
and violet, to be succeeded by a livid hue 
which again unexpectedly changes to pris- 
matic tints of rarest loveliness. 

The tourist who has leisure continues his 
trip, on past Bodo and Tromso in Norwegian 
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Lapland, and may easily visit the bold head- 
land, nine hundred feet in height, styled the 
North Cape. This ambitious promontory 
boasts of being the most northern point of 
Europe; in reality, however, a low peninsula 
called Nordkyn lies somewhat further up, 
though its stately neighbor has usurped the 
distinction to which it was entitled. 

At length, the pilgrim reaches Hammer- 
fest, lying furthest north of any town on the 
globe, sees Lapps and Finns and all sorts 
of strange creatures and things, and may 
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inland from the German Ocean for some 
sixty miles. A noteworthy city existed here 
for centuries, but in 1624 it was so completely 
destroyed that the present town was founded 
near its ruins; s0 its youth is regarded con- 
temptuously by its antique rival, though it 
is a lovely place, for all that. 

A journey to remain indelibly impressed 
on the memory is that from Trondhjem to 
Christiana, by leaving the railway at Storen 
and passing over the Dovre fjeld or mount- 
ain. The trip is made in a carriole, a remark- 








PORCH OF THE CHAPEL OF 8T. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


prolong his trip for weeks before returning 
to Trondhjem. 

Away at the further extremity of Norway 
is Christiana, the modern capital, situated 
on an arm of the great fiord which sweeps 


able species of vehicle, consisting of two huge 
wheels, a pair of immensely long shafts, and 
a little shell-shaped seat for one person, 
with a place behind, where the postillion is 
perched. The thing possesses no springs, but 
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the length and elasticity of the shafts greatly 
relieve the jolting. 

The unique road winds across beetling 
crags, through green valleys, past foaming 
cataracts, by the banks of hurrying streams, 
amid the gloom of pine forests, over smiling 
pasture-lands, each turn offering some new 
charm, and always every object glorified by 
the unearthly white light which no words 
can paint. 

The further the traveler goes, the wilder 
and grander the scenery becomes, and the 
road crosses the north side of the Dovre Fjeld 
at an altitude so great that the rarity of the 





panorama of some of the grandest views that 
Norway can boast. One is glad to have seen 
the Laagan cascades first; for, fine as they 
are, those of Romsdalen surpass them in 
number, variety, and magnificence. 

Even well-informed persons often speak as 
if they regarded Norway as a mere depend- 
ence of Sweden, but there can be no greater 
mistake than this. Each kingdom is inde- 
pendent in its internal affairs, in the same 
sense as are the different States of our Com- 
monwealth. 

There can be no doubt that, but for the 
courage and patriotism of the Norwegians, 
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THE CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTHEAST. 


atmosphere is sensibly felt. At the foot of 
the fjeld lies the valley of the Gundbransdal, 
among lofty hills whose lower slopes are 
cultivated like gardens, while their tops are 
crowned with mighty forests, and below the 
Laagan courses toward the sea, just here a 
succession of wild rapids and waterfalls. 

Turning toward the Molde Fiord and the 
town that bears its name, the scenery grows 
even more picturesque, till the culmination 
is reached in Romsdalen. 

This gem of valleys, through which the 
river Rauma rushes between towering ridges 
and battlement-like walls, presents a long 


national extinction would have overtaken 
them between 1810 and 1814. But, when 
Denmark was forced by French and Russian 
policy to give up Norway, the people of that 
country, outraged at being transferred like 
slaves without their knowledge, called a con- 
vention and elected the Danish heir-apparent 
their sovereign. In 1814, Bernadotte attacked 
Norway, and Christian abdicated a throne 
which he could not defend. The National 
Assembly accepted Charles XIII as their 
ruler, but the first clause of the. modified 
Constitution stipulates that “ Norway shall 
be a free state, independent, indivisible, and 
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VIEW IN THE LOWER ROMSDAL, 


inalienable, united to Sweden under the same 
king.” 

This most important provision Bernadotte 
tried to change when he succeeded the old 
monarch in 1818. Neither money nor influ- 
ence, not even the wishes of the all-powerful 
Napoleon, could enable him to effect his 
purpose. Not a single riember of the 
Assembly could be found, who, for gold or 
honors, would barter one jot or tittle of his 
country’s rights and liberties, 


“Thus,” to quote the words of an eloquent 
writer, “did Norwegian patriotism vindicate 
itself, and it seems ever to grow brighter and 
brighter, placing the love of country high 
above individual or personal advantage. It 
is no less an example than a reproach to 
other countries, for it is only when the 
people lower the standard of integrity and 
patriotism that their public men will venture 
to do it. If a people cannot be corrupted, 
their representatives dare not be.” 
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oy ELL, here you are, a 
last,” said the con- 
ductor of the 9.30 
accommodation train, 
as.we slowed up for 
the little country sta- 
tion of Oak Grove, 


from the metropolis. 

“Yes, at last,” I responded, rather ill- 
humoredly, for we were fully three hours 
behind time, having been delayed by a 
wreck ahead of us, and having spent the 
delightful period waiting on a side-track 
some twelve miles from my destination. 

Some ten days previous, I, junior member 
of the firm of Martin, Bro. & Son, had 
accepted a pressing invitation from my old 
college chum, Gus Thwaite, to spend at least 
a part of my summer vacation at his father’s 
country-house, “The Larkspurs,” in Oak 

rove. 

Thwaite the elder and his comely and 
motherly wife were noted for their hospi- 
tality and for the charming young society 
which they loved to gather about them. 
Often before had I been participator in 
these merry gatherings, and, nothing loath, 
had started forth to renew the pleasant 
associations. But the welcoming greetings 
were scarcely over, and our plans of amuse- 
ment were still unsettled, as the expected 
guests had not yet all assembled, when I was 
recalled hastily to the city, on affairs unneces- 
sary to mention here. Gus took me down to 
the train in his own trap, and his last words 
were: 

“Tt’s a provoking shame, old fellow; but 
cut it as soon as you can, and I’ll meet you 
whenever you say the word.” 

With this, the train whizzed off, and I 
turned my thoughts to the city; where I 
arrived in due tims and devoted myself 
to the unseasonable business emergency 
with such success that on the fifth day 
I sent word to Gus to be on hand to meet 
me at the 9.30 train. And now the 9.30 
had become the 12.80 and a little more, 


about . twenty * miles , 


HARMON, 


and of course my friend must have gone 
home in disgust long before; and here was I 
at a country station four miles from “The 
Larkspurs,” time nearly one o’clock in the 
morning, with the surrounding neighborhood 
in slumber. Of course, there was no chance 
of a conveyance.6f any kind, and no. place 
to put up till:morning. There was nothing 
to be done but to “ foot it” along the country 
road, which I accordingly set out to do. 

It was not an unpleasant walk, in the cool 
dewy summer night, with the stars twinkling 
peacefully overhead; but I must confess to 
being rather weary and heartily glad when 
I drew near to “The Larkspurs” and beheld 


‘once more the comfortable residence of my 


friend, now wrapped in profoundest quiet.® 
Until this moment, the question of gaining 
entrance had not arisen in my mind. Accus 
tomed as I was to the bustling city, where 
light and noise are continual by night as 
well as by day, I had not pictured to myself 
the intense silence and repose of a country 
home at midnight, and I involuntarily quailed 
at the thought of ruthlessly disturbing so 
peaceful a household.° However, unless I 
determined to pass the intervening hours 
in the arbor, among the damp vines and 
blossoms, the deed must be done; so, walk- 
ing briskly up the long gravel path, I was 
about to ascend the steps. 

“U-r-r-r!” 

I stopped. What was that? 

“Ur-r-r-r!” and, with a mighty dash, on 
came a great dog, his hair bristling and his 
teeth glistening ominously. 

I retired in haste. 

After running a little distance, I noticed 
he did not follow me, though still growling 
threateningly. 

I paused for investigation, and then, 
hearing a smooth sliding noise, and coup- 
ling it with the fact that he did not come 
after me, concluded that he was probably 
fastened to a wire, thus allowing him only 
a certain range. Assured of this, I ventured 
back. My conjecture proved correct. His 
beat extended across the front of the house, 
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and, if I could get around beyond him and 
crawl upon the extreme end of the piazza, 
I might thus reach the door-bell. This I 
tried to do; but I had not counted upon the 
lateral sweep of his tether, and, almost before 
I was aware of it, he was again in most 
unpleasant proximity to me, and still uttering 
those deep growls. 

“Dash it all!” I thought, “if he would 
only bark and rouse somebody, instead of 
keeping up those insane growlings!” 

But my objurgations had no effect on the 
dog, so I again retired, this time to consider. 
After all, why wake the whole house by an 
alarm at this unearthly hour? I knew just 
where my room was—Gus and I had always 
occupied the southeastern chamber in com- 
pany; and I knew, too, how I could get in, 
as we used to of old, when returning from 
some boyish lark and wishing to gain our 
beds unmolested. . 

There was a large closet or dressing-room 
with a window opening from this room, and 
beneath that was an old-fashioned bay- 
window, with a permanent trellis on one 
side. By the aid of this and of the water- 
pipe, it was easy work for a boy to “shin up” 
—as we elegantly expressed it—to the top 
of the concern, and, once in the dressing- 
room, the way was clear. True, I was some- 
what heavier than at that time; but I trusted 
that my superior agility resultant from a 
long course of gymnastics, and also my 
intense desire to escape from my uncom- 
fortable situation, would enable me to 
perform the feat. 

So I circled the house in the rear, and, 
removing my superfluous clothing, fastened 
it to my shoulders and began to climb. 
After a few slips and some giving-way of 
the trellis, I stood on the roof of the bay- 
window, and found to my great joy that 
the dressing-room window was open, though 
the blinds were closed. It was not a very 
‘urd task to pry these open, and in a few 
.1inutes I stood safely in the dressing-room. 

Now to surprise Gus! 

T opened the communicating door very 
softly and peeped in. The room was indis- 


tinctly visible in the soft summer twilight, 
and I stopped a moment to reconnoitre. 
There was the bed, evidently disturbed, but 
nobody in it; there were the familiar table, 
bureau, mirror, etc. But what were those 
things lying on a chair? A dim mass of 
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white and parti-cofored drapery, for which 
I knew no name or use. Queer, wasn’t it? 
And where was Gus? 

I heard footsteps—that must be he. I had 
it: he had been yoused at last by the dog, 
and had been on a tour of exploration. 
Why couldn’t he have gone before, and 
gaved me all this anxiety? Well, I’d give 
him a good scare, to pay him off. 

Just as I came to this conclusion, the 
outer door of the bed-room slowly opened. 

I was still peeping through the crack of 
my door, expecting to see the disheveled 
figure of my friend, and enjoying a quiet 
chuckle at his prospective discomfiture. 
So, making a little wider opening, I put out 
my head. ; 

Lightning never moved faster than I 
whisked it in again. © 

Ye gods and little fishes! Had I suddenly 
gone insane? Instead of the somewhat robust 
form of my friend, in a hasty attire of night- 
shirt and slippers, my eyes had rested upon 
a tall, slender, female figure, in a long rose- 
colored wrapper and with golden hair flowing 
far down its shoulders! 

Visions of screams and hysterics and 
fainting-fits, and I know not what, flashed 
across me as I lay behind the door, scarcely 
daring to breathe. 

After all, I could retreat the way I came. 
I was no worse off than before, and it must 
be near morning. So I resolved to withdraw 
in good order; but, before going, I could not 
resist taking another peep. The fair appari- 
tion had advanced to the table, placing 
thereon the lamp and pitcher of water which 
she had borne, the latter probably explaining 
the cause of her nocturnal ramble; she had 
seated herself before the mirror, and was 
engaged in coiling up her flowing tresses, 
preparatory to re-seeking her couch. 

I modestly refrained from further investi- 
gation, and drew near the window, to be in 
readiness to commence my descent as soon 
as the lady should resume her slumbers. 

Half an hour, perhaps, of stillness and 
darkness elapsed, interrupted only by the 
rustling of leaves without, and gentle regular 
breathings within the next room. 

It was now near morning, and I almost 
expected to see the gleams of dawn as I 
climbed out upun the roof. But no: all was 
favorable, and I prepared to descend. 

“Ur-r-r-r!” 
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Did I fancy I heard that vile dog again? 

“Ur-r-r-r!” in unmistakable and vigorous 
tones from below. 

I peeped over. That confounded dog had 
broken his chain, and there he was, waiting 
below, ready to grab me the moment I came 
within reach. I concluded to postpone my 
descent. 

Was ever mortal in such predicament? 
I sat down upon the window-sill and 
pondered.” What was to be done? 

Which was worse—to be surprised by 
daylight, on the roof of the bay-window, 
watched by the dog, like a burglar, or to 
hide in the dressing-room, at the risk of 
being discovered by the lady? 

Clearly, the former was the less ignoble 
course; only, as the window led to the lady’s 
chamber, what explanation could I give of 
my presence on the roof, that would not also 
involve the delicacy of the lady? 

The’case was desperate. I could come to 
no conclusion. 

Still the old watch-dog, true to his name, 
stood guard below, perfectly silent except 
when I made some movement. And now 
a few faint streaks of light illumined the 
horizon. I must do something, and imme- 
diately. 

A sudden inspiration seized me: I must 
not be found on the roof by the servants; 
I couid not hide in a lady’s dressing-room. 
But the lady was sleeping—she probably 
would remain so some time longer; could 
I not softly steal through her room without 
waking her, hide myself in the parlors till 
the servants were astir, and then step out 
at the hall door? The dog would certainly 
relax his vigilance as soon as the family 
were awake. 

This I resolved to do, and, slipping on my 
coat and vest, I took my boots in my hand 
and started on my perilous way. 

I softly crossed the dressing-room, opened 
the door without a creak, stole noiselessly 
over the thickly-carpeted floor of the 
chamber, glancing neither to the right nor 
to the left, till I reached the door. It was 
fastened, but the key was in the lock. Just 
as I put my hand upon it, I heard a slight 
movement. All wrought up and nervous as 
I had become, I could not repress a start, 
and—dropped my boots! 

It was all over! Involuntarily shutting 
my eyes, I turned and braced myself for 
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the impending scene, expecting heart-rend- 
ing shrieks and subsequent alarm of the 
household, with all the contingencies that 
flashed through my brain like wildfire. 
Perfect silence! 
I opened my eyes. The lady was sitting 


bolt-upright in her couch, and no marble 


statue could be whiter than she, nor stiller; 
she was literally paralyzed with fright. 

The glow of coming day now pervaded 
the room, end I knew that action must be 
prompt; so, scarcely knowing what words 
I used in my extremity, I began: 

“I beg your pardon, madam—I entered 
the room, thinking it vacant. It used to 
be mine. I will retire—” 

Here excitement, fasting, want of sleep, 
and, above all, my dreadful situation, over- 
powered me, and I sank into a convenient 
chair, gasping for breath. 

My forlorn state acted as a restorative to 
the lady, and a lovely flush crept over her 
face as she replied, gently but firmly: 

“Sir, I cannot understand this, but I do 
not wish you to remain for an explanation. 
If what you say is true, you will immediately 
withdraw.” 

Her words were, in turn, like a tonic to 


‘me; I suddenly grasped the offending boots, 


threw open the door, and stood in the hall, 
but not before I had taken a parting glance 
at the lovely vision, with its fluily white 
draperies and the rosy flush on the fair face. 

My troubles were not yet over, however; 
for, unless I could safely pass through the 
outer door and present myself from without, 
I must give some explanation of the manner 
of my entrance: the truth I should never 
utter without the consent of the beautiful 
unknown. 

I heard the stir of servants below; heard 
old Jim, the gardener, calling the dog and 
exclaiming over his broken chain; then came 
steps in the lower hall and the unbolting 
and throwing-open of the front door. I 
pecped over the balustrade. None of the 
family was yet down; and, as the footsteps 
retreated to the dining-room, I again took up 
my line of march, and, with a skill rivaling 
the most expert of sneak-thieves, worked 
myself noiselessly down the stairs, and at 
last—glory to the gods!—I stood on the 
outside. I saw nothing of my old enemy, 


the dog, and I sat down on the steps, drew 
a long breath, and then put on my boots. 
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After regaining a little composure, I stepped 
boldly up to the door and rang the bell. 

Satistying the surprise of the maid with 
a few explanatory phrases, I asked for young 
Mr. Thwaite. 

“ You'll find him in the little hall-chamber, 
sir, if you like to go up; we’ve had so much 
company that he gave his room to Miss 
Rossiter.” 

The mystery was explained. So it was 
Mabel Rossiter whom I had encountered! 

I had heard her praises sung by every 
member of the Thwaite family, ever since 
she was in pinafores ‘and I in jackets; but, 
owing to her having spent much time abroad 
with her parents, I had never chanced to 
meet her. And now—ye fates!—what a 
meeting ! 

Thinking thus, I tapped at Gus’s door. 
It was opened by my friend. : 

“Jupiter Olympus!” was his salutation. 
“Where'd you come from? I should think 
you’d walked from the city, by the general 
‘all-gone-a-tive-ness’ of your looks!” 

“Don’t say a word, Gus,” I entreated ; 
“T’m tired to death. We had to wait for 
a wreck on the track; and, though I didn’t 
walk from town, I did from the station, 
a little after midnight, and have been prowl- 
ing about ever since.” Which was literally 
true, though I did not deem it necessary to 
state where I had been prowling. 

“Why in thunder didn’t you rout us out?” 
asked Gus, rather emphatic in his disgust. 
“The idea of hanging around the house all 
night, when here were good beds and a warm 
welcome inside !” 

“Yes! why didn’t I?” I retorted, in the 
utmost indignation. “You ask that con- 
founded and utterly abominable dog of yours 
why I didn’t. A pretty fellow he is, to have 
on the premises of a respectable countryman ! 
You keep him out of my sight after this, if 
you want to keep him at all.” 

Gus laughed. 

“There! never mind, old boy; you’re tired 
and cross, and no wonder. Here, just tumble 
into bed, and you shan’t be disturbed for a 
week.” 

But I was in no mood for sleep. 

“Tl take a wash, Gus,” said I, “and lie 
down till breakfast; for I can’t sleep, and 
some good hot coffee will set me up again.” 

“All right,” said Gus, and, finishing his 
toilet, he left me to repose. 


MISS ROSSITER’S PRESENCE OF MIND. 


I had. said truly..that.I could not. sleep. 
Thoughts of my night’s adventure and every- 
thing connected with it thronged through 
my brain and gave me no rest. What did 
the lady think? For, as yet, she knew not 
the cause of my strange intrusion. Would 
she recognize me? Would she allow me to 
make her acquaintance? How could I gain 
absolution for my frightful proceeding? 

But the breakfast-bell cut short my 
unsatisfactory musings, and I joined my 
friends in the dining-room. Gus met me 
and placed me at his side»saying: ‘Mother, 
here’s poor Martin, who, as I told you, has 
been wandering in the grounds half the 
night, and stands in sore need of some of 
your best coffee.” 

After a smiling welcome from host and 
hostess, I greeted my other acquaintances 
among the merry party, and was presented 
to the new-comers, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin, 
Mr. Preston, and—Miss Rossiter | 

The lady strove her best to look uncon- 
cerned, but a blush would rise and a repressed 
smile would dimple her cheeks; these, 
coupled with my embarrassment, caused 
some glances of surprise and led Gus to 
exclaim: “I believe you’ve seen each other 


‘before !” 


I was silent, but Miss Rossiter instantly 
regained her composure and replied: “ Yes, 
I think I have met Mr. Martin, though 
I never had the pleasure of an introduction.” 

Bless her woman’s wit! At this remark, 
everybody subsided into customary common- 
place, and breakfast went on. 

It perhaps is almost unnecessary to say 
that my constant endeavor, after this, was to 
gain a private interview with Miss Rossiter ; 
but, as we were decidedly new acquaintances, 
taken with the fact that she evidently avoided 
such a meeting, to accomplish the matter was 
a feat of some difficulty, and several days had 
elapsed before I managed to do so. 

At length, one pleasant day, when the 
ladies were supposed to be taking an after- 
dinner nap, I strolled toward a little rose- 
arbor with my cigar and book. As I went 
in from the clear sunshine, my dazzled eyes 
did not at first identify a lady who hastily 
rose in some confusion as I entered, 

“T beg your pardon,” I began, then sud- 
denly recognized Miss Rossiter. “I implore 
you,” I quickly ejaculated, “hear me! Only 
grant me five minutes! I must explain!” 

















TO MY 


The lady hesitated. 

“Miss Rossiter,” I continued, in calmer 
tones and with some dignity of manner, 
“T have to thank you from the bottom of 
my heart, for your wonderful self-control 
and considerate silence in an affair that 
causes me the utmost distress and regret. 
If you will allow me, I will try to explain 
that unfortunate occurrence in such a way 
that even you will pardon me.” 

“You have my permission, sir,” said Miss 
Rossiter, with a little stateliness that I rather 
fancied was assumed to keep herself from 
smiling. 

Somewhat encouraged, I went on; and, if 
ever a man racked his brain for fit words for 
the occasion, I was that man: and I soon had 
the satisfaction of receiving full acquittal from 
the lady, together with the admission that she 
thought that, inasmuch as I had unwittingly 
stumbled into such a predicament, I had 
chosen the very wisest course for extrication. 

After this, we were friends; she avoided 
me no more, and in truth it was not long 
before Gus accused me of being “ regularly 
gone” on Mabel—a fact which I did not 
care to deny, and only wished he had been 
as good authority on the state of her mind 
toward me. 

However, the few bright weeks, filled with 
all sorts of frolics, rides, sails, archery, and 
tennis-matches, slipped away rapidly, and 
the breaking-up was at hand. 

On the last night of our stay, I coaxed 
Mabel down to the little rose-arbor. She 
seemed shy of entering, until we spied therein 


TO MY 


BY CARRIE 


As you sit on the sands at my side, old dog, 
And your gaze follows mine to the sea, 

I wonder if your dumb brain is at work 
With the problems that haunt and vex me. ° 

What is it I see in your eyes, my dog, 
Asking voiceless questions of me, 

As your gaze follows mine to that distant line 
Where the heavens unite with the sea? 


Is it the fellowship of the creature alone 
That your dumb affections crave? 
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two or three others: of our party, enjoying the 
beauty of the evening. After we had all 
chatted awhile, we were interrupted by Mar- 
lowe, who came after the rest of the party, 
according to appointment, to take a last sail. 
This left Mabel and me aione, and, with a 
quickness born of desperation, I told her 
I loved her and asked her to be my wife. 
I need not put her reply in words; but, 
after the lapse of about half an hour, as 
I sat with her fair hands in mine, just as 
the voices of the returning: party were borne 
to our ears, I said: 

“ How sweet it was of you, darling, not to 
make an alarm that time, as most women 
would have done, unthinkingly, and then 
what a position we should have been in!” 

“Thank you, dear,” she responded, de- 
murely, “but I must not accept more merit 
than I deserve. You see, I knew you, if you 
did not me; for, only the evening before, 
when Gus had gone forsyou, good Mrs. 
Thwaite was talking about you and showing 
the large photograph of you in the album 
in her room. So I recognized you, and, of 
course, after the first uncontrollable start, 
I knew that you were not likely to be 
prowling about with fell designs on unpro- 
tected damsels or jewels; I knew, too, that 
I had your room, and therefore, though very 
much amazed, I was not so utterly beside 
myself with fright as you have imagined.” 

I closed her lips with a kiss; but I 
insisted then, and still insist, that a most 
flagrant case of scandal was avoided simply 
by Miss RossirER’s PRESENCE OF MIND. 


DOG. 


BLAKE MORGAN, 


Or is there a germ in your faithful breast 
That will live through the mold of the grave? 


In vain I wonder and question and seek ; 
And just here the thought breaks through, 

Of life’s mysterious problems, old dog— 
What more do I know than do you? 


Your questions are mute, while mine may find 
words ; 
A difference, we two must agree, 
But not a distinction to give to you death 
And make an immortal of me. 


* This poem illustrates the November stee!-plate, “A Revery.’* 
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LUCKY AND UNLUCKY DAYS. 


BY JULIAN 8ST. LAWRENCE, 


m VERYONE knows that 
Friday is a day of 
ominous character ; but 
not everyone, whether 
he shares the belief or 
laughs at it, is aware 
that this particular 
fancy is only a rem- 
nant or survival of a 
far larger, deeper, and more powerful super- 
stition. 

Those of us who read our destinies at the 
bottom of tea-cups, shudder at a broken 
looking-glass, tremble at the spilling of salt, 
and refuse to walk under ladders, may still 
regard this one day of the week with feelings 
akin to religious dread; but here, even for 
such as these, the modern regard for times 
and seasons usually ends. Far otherwise was 
it formerly. A surprisingly large number of 
the days of the year were long supposed to 
possess some occult influence for-good or ill; 
and thus our forefathers, in all their enter- 
prises, were hemmed in by a net-work of 
superstition, of which we, their descendants, 
with follies enough of our own to answer for, 
can happily form but a very faint and 
inadequate idea. 

This strange belief in the beneficent. or 
evil characteristics of different days was, 
in times past, one of the most widely spread 
of all superstitions. It permeated the whole 
East; and from the cultured societies of 
Greece and Rome to the wild tribes of the 
far North, no people was altogether a stranger 
to its power.. Nor was it a pagan superstition 
alone. Christianity accepted it, and it held 
its sway over the minds and destinies of men 
in unabated vigor down to the very period 
of the Reformation. ; 

As during the whole of this time it was 
considered of the highest importance that 
men should be able to distinguish between 
the fortunate and unfortunate days, that they 
might -wisely regulate their affairs accord- 
ingly, it was natural thet many attempts 
should be made to reduce day-lore to some- 
thing like a systematic form. Such of these 
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attempts as have been preserved differ in 
many important particulars, showing how 
vague and shifting the prevalent ideas on 
the subject must have been. 

A very early record comes down to us 
in an Anglo-Saxon manuscript. Here the 
“dies mali,” or evil days, are marked as 
three: the last Monday in April, the first 
Monday in August, and the last Monday 
in December. These days seem to have 
derived their malevolent character from the 
popular belief that it was on the last Mon- 
day in April that Cain was born, on the first 
Monday in August that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were destroyed, and on the last Monday in 
December that the arch-traitor, Judas Iscar- 
iot, first saw the light. 

But the tendency of all superstition, where 
unchecked by skeptical counter-influences, 
is ever to secure its victims in stronger and 
tighter chains. It was not long before— 
multiplying with a rapidity which reminds 
us of Falstaff’s “men in buckram”—the 
three unlucky days had grown to twenty- 
four. Later on, an ancient French manu- 
script gives thirty “perilous days,” while in 
1616 the number had reached fiftythree— 
a rather alarming proportion of the three 
hundred and sixtyfive making up the year. 

It is needless here to transcribe the whole 
of this long list, as it is hardly likely that 
any reader would care to consult it in the 
making of his arrangements; but it may be 
mentioned that, of all the months, January 
was the most unfortunate, and July the 
least so. The former had eight Egyptian 
days, as they were frequently called; the 
latter, only two. 

- As usual in such cases, the energies of the 
wise men of the time seem to have been 
largely concentrated on the evil element in 
the question. One old writer does, however, 
favor us with a catalogue of the days which 
are marked as “specially fortunate,” on which 
one ought “to begin enterprises, use mer- 
chandize, sow seeds, plant trees, build houses, 
or take journeys.” Children lucky enough to 
be born on these days would never be poor ; 
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boys put to school on any one of them would 
turn out great scholars and distinguished 
men; those then apprenticed to trade would 
become rich. 

These beneficent days were twentyeight 
in number, and they are said to have been 
revealed to “the good Joseph” by no less 
a messenger than the angel Gabriel himself. 
To show what a strong hold this superstition 
had taken on the minds of men, it is only 
necessary to mention a single curious fact: 
In 1550, a certain Peter van Bruhesen, a 
Flemish doctor, published at Bruges a per- 
petual calendar, in which were indicated, 
with the utmost care and “according to the 
principles of judicial astrology,” the days on 
which one might with safety bathe, be bled, 
shave, etc., and those days on which such 
operations were attended with danger. His 
book, we are assured, produced the greatest 
commotion in Bruges, and made such an 
impression on the public mind that the 
authorities of the city officially prohibited 
all the barbers within their jurisdiction from 
pursuing their calling on any of the days 
marked as unpropitious by the learned 
doctor. 

As for Friday, the day which from time 
immemorial has labored under a curse, it is 
hard to decide whence came the strange 
fancy which has lingered among us so long, 
and is still far more prevalent than educated 
people are apt to suppose. Certain it is, 
however, that whatever may have been its 
origin, the superstition which linked Friday 
and misfortune ‘together as inseparably as 
Juno’s swans was confined to no one region 
or people. That the early Christians received 
it may perhaps have been due to the fact 
that Friday was the day of the Crucifixion ; 
but how are we to explain the presence of 
the same belief among the pagans of old 
Scandinavia and the Brahmins of the distant 
East? Laugh at it as we will, the vulgar 
dread of Friday may at least lay claim to 
an ancient pedigree and most extensive 
possessions. 

But, of all days in the year, Childérmas, 
or Holy Innocents’ Day, was long regarded 
as by far the most unfortunate. No under- 
taking commenced on this day could end 
otherwise than in disaster swift and sure. 
No one dreamed of marrying at such a 
season; and in some parts of England, 
notably in the North, it was held to be 
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extremely unlucky even to wash during 
the four-and-twenty ominous hours. More 
than this, the curse which rested on this 
particular day was supposed to be trans- 
mitted also throughout the whole year to 
every day cocresponding to that on which 
Childermas Day last fell. Thus, if this day 
came on a Wednesday, every Wednesday in 
the succeeding year was rendered dangerous 
and unwholesome. The popular belief was 
not confined to the lower classes, but affected 
those in the highest places in the land. 
We learn from the “Parton Letters” that 
the coronation of Edward IV was postponed 
from Sunday till Monday because it was 
discovéred in time that the Sunday chanced 
to be Childermas Day. 

A very curious and interesting portion of 
the subject of day-lore is that which deals 
with the lucky and unlucky days of various 
countries and different distinguished indi- 
viduals. Many strange coincidences have 
been brought to light under this head, and 
many more might doubtless be discovered 
by industrious searching. Thus, two of the 
greatest misfortunes of the Jews occurred 
on the same day—August 10: the destruc- 
tion of the first temple by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and that of the second temple by Titus, 
One of the most striking instances of the 
persistent self-assertion of one particular day 
in the fortunes of individuals occurs in the 
lives of Philip of Macedon and his son 
Alexander the Great. On the 6th of April, 
Philip took Potidea; on the 6th of April, 
he overthrew the Illyrians; on the 6th of 
April, his horse won the Olympian games; 
on the 6th of April, Alexander was born; 
on the 6th of April, he conquered Darius; 
on the 6th of April, he won his ‘greatest 
victory at sea; on the 6th of April, he died. 

In the same way, the 30th of September 
was Pompey the Great’s fatal day—being 
the day of his birth, of his great Asian 
victory, and of his death; while the 19th of 
August was the day of the adoption of 
Augustus, of the beginning of his consul- 
ship, of his victory over the Triumviri, and 
of his death. Nearer our own time, we may 
call to mind the fact that Sir Kenelm Digby 
was born on the 11th of June, distinguished 
himself at the battle of Scanderoon on the 
11th of June, and died on the same date. 

Similar curious coincidences have been 
discovered in connection with the days of 
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the week. Thursday, for instance, was a 
day of ill omen to Henry VIII and his 
posterity; and Henry himself, Edward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, all died on that day. 
In like manner, all the important events of 
Thomas a Becket’s life happened on Tuesday. 
‘On that day, the peers of the land sat against 
him; on that day, he was banished ; on that 
day, according to his biographers, the Lord 
appeared to him at Pontiniac; on that day, 
he returned from exile; on that day, he was 
murdered; on that day, he was canonized. 
One particular day of the month or week 
appears often in this way to persist not only 
in the lives of individuals, but also in the 
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IN OLD WAYS. FAITH AND LOVE. 


history of whole periods. The following 
schedule shows the importance of the 3d of 
September during the time of the great 
Parliamentary struggle in England: Sep- 
tember 3d, 1641, Parliament adjourned and 
the Irish rebellion broke out; September 3d, 
1643, Bideford, Appleford, and Barnstable 
surrendered to the king; September 3d, 1650, 
battle of Dunbar; September 3d, 1651, bat- 
tle of Worcester, Earl of Derby defeated at 
Preston; September 3d, 1654, third Parlia- 
ment met at Westminster; September 3d, 
1658, Oliver Cromwell died; September 3d, 
1662, Lenthal, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, died. 


OLD WAYS. 


BY VERONA COE HOLMES. 


At eve of an autumn day like this, 
When the wind is strong, and the rain 

Is driven aslant: when the twisted rills 
Slip, zigzagging, down the pane: 


When the fields are soggy, the brooks abrim, 
When the river runs bread and brown, 

When the deluge roars on the reeking roofs 
Of the desolate rain-soaked tewn : 


When the wild wet day departs, and the night— 
Wet,. wilder, and gloomier—nears, 

I loose myself from myself, and go 
Far journeys across the years. 


I—the mortal—lie languid and listless; and I— 
The spirit—elate and aglow, 

Go gayly again down an old wood-road, 
Through a forest of long ago. : 


Recreated, restored, rendered valid and real 
The sinuous trail, and the vines 
And the grass that o’errun it; the moss and the 
rocks, 
The curve of the creek, and the pines, 


And the split-log bridge, and the rise beyond, 
Where the cart-wheels bruise the sod ; 

The felled trunk rotting, the flags, the ferns, 
The sumac and golden-rod, 


The mottled button-wood's hollow bole, 
Its leaves. in the brook afloat ; 

The wide still wood, aflush with the hues 
Of the patriarch’s piebald coat, 


The autumn silence, the windless warmth 
Of the woods, while the sun shows red 
Through the thinning leafage; the tinkling purl 
Of the brook in its pebbled bed, 


Where, prone ’neath the brow of the jutting bank, 
Close over the pool’s low brink, 

I scoop, with the cup of my curving palm, 
Its flood to my lips and drink ; 


The good earth-odors, the wholesome smell 
Of the curing leaves, and the hint 

Of spice-wood and cedar and resinous pine, 
Of wintergreen growths and mint, 


And afar, through the deeps of the twilight wood, 
Intermittent and faint and fine, 

The pastoral medley—the musical bells 
Of leisurely home-going kine. 





Oh, old-time trail through the wide still wood! 
Away from the chill and the rain 

Of an autumn night, have I sought and found 
And followed you far and fain. 


FAITH AND LOVE. 


Farrn and truth and love together, 
Fen through fair or stormy weather, 


Blossom on through rain or shine, 
Living in a light divine. 














A MAN’S WISH. 


BY CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 


I, 

“ Goop — NIGHT; 
and may the morn- 
ing bring you the 
opening of a truly 
Happy New Year.” 

The voice was 
sweet and tender, 
and the shy and 
troubled face which 
looked up at the 
man to whom the 
words were spoken 
was sweet and tender too. 

“A Happy New Year!” he said, bitterly. 
“You are very kind, but the words mean 
little to me; the years bring little of happi- 
ness to me.” 

“T thought— I—” she began, timidly, 
and then stopped short, while the color 
crept slowly up into her cheeks and made 
that beautiful which had been only pretty 
before. : 

He caught her in his arms almost fiercely, 
and wpe with an earnestness that was 
savage in its intensity. 

“T know all that,” he said, “and there is 
no need for you to say it. Your love is a 
great blessing to me; your words are com- 
fort; your face is my sunshine. But I’ve 
known for all the long years between my 
early boyhood and now that you would be 
mine sometime, if we both lived.” ' 

“Yes, that is true,” she said, simply and 
almost humbly; “there has never been any 
doubt of that.” 

“And I have worn my heart out for what 
I couid not have—for what I have not 
gained; and I am wearing it out still. I am 
no longer a very young man, and the day 
when I may claim you is apparently as far 
off as it was when we were little children 
together.” 

“That need not be; you know it need 
not be. I am ready to be your wife when- 
ever you willg you surely know that.” 

“T do. I know that you love me enough 
to make any sacrifice for me; I know that 


» you are kindness and tenderness itself. But 


I must be more thoughtful for your future 
than you are yourself. I am too poor to 
take you from your home to what I should 
have to give you in place of it. We must 
drag our lives out in this same lonesome 
way, apart from each other, strangers to the 
joys of home, and all because I am poor.” 

“You must know that I am ready to come 
and be your wife, your helper; you have 
money enough for me.” She looked brave 
enough for anything good and noble, as she 
said it. 

“But money is power. I am nothing in 
the social world, while those with intellect 
or morals less than mine are great—great 
because they have money. I love the excite- 
ment of political life; gold is the key to it, 
Our horizon shuts me in so narrowly that 
it seems to cramp my very soul; but only 
the wealthy may travel. I must copy mad- 
dening lists of the sales of merchandise, 
when I long for books and the leisure to 
use them. I tell you, girl, I don’t wonder 
that the desperate men and women of the 
old-time: day would sometimes sell their 
very souls for gold; I am almost ready to 
do it myself.” 

“You are simply discouraged and dis- 
heartened to-night; to-morrow you will feel 
differently.” 

“If I do, I shall simply have shut my 
true inner self out of sight. My whole being 
is crying out against fate, in an earnest 
demand for wealth and the things it will 
bring to its possessor.” 

“You have only to wait patiently, to have 
it all sometime. Your uncle is rich; you 
will be his heir, and—” 

“Curse my uncle!” he broke in, angrily. 
“T am sure of nothing from him. He is a 
half-crazy miser, and capable of leaving 
every penny he owns for some worthless 
scheme, instead of to me. Think how he 
lives in his great house on the hill, while 
I toil on unthought-of. He has outlived his 
usefulness and his happiness; it sometimes 
seems as though he took a cruel satisfaction 
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in trying if he may not outlive me. I wish 
he would die to-night!” 

“Don’t say that. In the name of all that 
is good, don’t even think it. Let the New 
Year find you better. Good-night, and may 
God bless you.” 

May it not be that the true wishes of the 
good sometimes stand between us and the 
worst we desire? 

The young man, who found life so dark 
when the shimmer and gleam of gold were 
shut out of it, walked away toward the house 
where he boarded. The walk was a long 
one—long enough to have allowed his brain 
to grow cool and his heart to grow kind. 
But he had felt this bitterness so long that 
the full opening of his heart to his promised 
wife had been like opening the draughts in 
a great furnace. He kicked the snow and 
the dead leaves from his path spitefully, 
and would have felt a satisfaction if they 
could have felt his power. He shook his 
clenched hand at the great house on the 
hill, where his uncle lived, standing for a 
moment on the steps of the building he 
called home, then entered the housé. He 
passed the parlor-door sullenly ; inside, men 
and women with lives no brighter than his 
were forgetting the dark side of existence, 
and were throwing care to the winds of the 
winter night: enough for him to hpar their 


‘ laughter grate on his ear. He hurried to- 


his room, eager to be alone. 

Rooms and their belongings seem to have 
speech: silent voices tell of what the occu- 
pant is like; they conceal nothing, they 
never lie, they make no mistakes. This 
room told a pleasanter story than the man 
had made of his life. Enough choice books 
to keep a lover of them employed, while 


their number was small enough to keep him | 


from confusion in making his choice of the 
great minds who should solace his soul, 
looked down at one from shelf and bracket. 
His chairs spoke comfort, giving mere show 
the lie. His desk was large and ample, for 
a man whose work was elsewhere. There 
were pictures enough on the walls, and they 
were of that sort which speaks of good taste 
and discrimination on the part of the owner. 
All these belonged to this sullen man, and 


‘mutely welcomed him as he crossed the 


threshold. The open fire at the farther end 
of his room shook its long fingers of cheerful 
yellow flame at him as heentered. The master- 


spirit of the room had come, and it seemed 
as though the silent things we have men- 
tioned were beings with souls, and each bent, 
in its own way, to make him forget that 
there was cold or labor or poverty anywhere 
in the broad earth. 

The household familiars were no stronger 
than the girl had been: their mission of 
brightness failed. The man looked about 
him as discontentedly as though home had 
been a cold and dreary garret— possibly 
more so. 

“ Eighteen hundred and eightyone is going 
fast,” he muttered, as he glanced at his 
watch. “I wonder whether the coming year 
will be like it. How many more unprofitable 
years will fall to my lot?” 

He took down his calendar.’ “ December, 
1881. Go, as your symbol does!” And he 
tossed it into the hottest part of the fire. 
He took a package from his pocket, and 
untied it with feverish haste. A new cal- 
endar stogg on his table. “Eighteen hun- 
dred and eightytwo,” and he bowed mock- 
ingly, “I wish you would introducé some 
variety into my life. You cannot be worse 
than your dying predecessor has been. Bring 
me money, too; the year now going has 
failed of that.” 

He silently undressed, put out his light, 
and placed his aching head upon the soft 
pillow. 

“IfI may only be rich—immensely rich— 
before I die, I can die contented,” he mur- 
mured. Then he slept. 

The fire burned low. The wind whispered 
in gentle gusts about the hdéuse« Star after 
star looked lovingly in at the sleeper’s 
window, as they seemed to pause for one 
moment on the horizon’s edge. The clock 
in the hall told off the hours with a cheerful 
voice which never changed, be winter cold 
or summer hot, be beauty’s heart beating 
fast with life, or old age silent until time 
shall be done. . 

The cold deepened. The dawn brightened. 
The embers of last night’s—and last year’s—“# 
fire fell together, blazed for a moment, went 
out. The sleeper stirred uneasily, and— 


II. 

“WAKE up!” shouted agoice at his door. 
“Wake up at once! You are wanted up at 
the great house: your uncle is dead.” 

Dead? That settled it. The old man 
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might have left all to him; if so, he should 
know himself a rich man in an hour. He 
might have left it to some charity; that 
would end his last hope of wealth at all. 
He had wished his uncle dead: his wish 
had come true, 

He dressed in his cold room, with the 
winter night turning slowly to day outside ; 
he dressed rapidly, but he had time to think. 
No thought of regret stirred his heart; he 
had never loved his uncle, nor his uncle 
him. He felt no sorrow at the news which 
had come to him, and he was too honest— 
despite the bad side of his character which 
he has kept turned toward us—to feign 
what he did not feel. He had no thought 
of pity for the man who, with all his wealth, 
had found so ‘little in life. A heart which 
would have been called cruel and selfish, 
in a poor man, had ceased to beat; little 
cared he. A brain which would have had 
its sanity questioned, if it had directed the 
efforts of a laborer, was at rest at Jast; that 
was all, So be it! No feeling of remorse 
crept darkly into this man’s thought. The 
event had followed the wish, it is true; 
but what of it? He was not seapmmnible ; 
he was glad. 

At the door downstairs, he found the 
doctor and the lawyer. The former gravely 
raised his hat; it was an honor he had never 
shown our hero before. The latter whispered 
shrewdly, behind his hand: “I congratulate 
you.” Thus greeted, he could have shouted 
for joy as he teok his place between these 
men in the sleigh. 


bring it, in all his visits to him. He asked 
to have it read. It gave you one hundred 
dollars, and left the rest to educational and 
charitable institutions. Taking the paper 
in his trembling hands, he tore it into 
fragments. ‘My nephew wants it all,’ he 
said, ‘and he may have it. He will get it 
with the New Year. I didn’t quite under- 
stand it when I made the other will: he was 
so young and well and strong—he seemed 
so happy. I wonder if the boy knows I 
would give all my gold for his health and 
youth? The new will was made. Your 
uncle was sinking fast, but his mind was 
never clearer; you were made the absolute 
owner of everything of which he died pos- 
sessed. He sank back exhausted. ‘The 
money—the money: he will find the 
money—’ and his eyes closed wearily. When 
I had given him a drink to stimulate him, 
he raised up in bed again, strong in body 
once more, for a few fleeting moments; but 
his mind was gone. The words he spoke 
were the most utter nonsense. Just at the 
last, he seemed to think of the money again. 
‘He will find the money—the money—the 
money—’ Suddenly he shouted out: ‘Curse 
the boy! IfI had known! Give me the will! 
Give it to me—quick! What sball I do? 
What can I do? -I know: I'll keep the 


secret! Let him find the money—curse 
him!’ His head sank forward; he was 
dead.” : 


Can the world deny what the man who 
had asked fate for fortune had said of its 
power? The life which had stood between 


“ My uncle’s death was sudden ?” he asked}~him and the fruition of his wish once gone, 


“Very sudden,” the doctor answered. “I 
was called late in the evening, to see him— 
very late. You know, the old gentleman has 
always been peculiar—eccentric—and an 
invalid for years. Knowing this, it will not 
seem strange to you that I expected to find 
him nearly as, well as usual; and at first 
sight he seemed so. I cannot tell yet what 
killed him at the very last: it almost seemed 


tas though a sudden blight had fallen upon 


him. He grew worse rapidly. I could not 
guess the cause, nor stay the failure of his 
“mee He asked for his lawyer to be sent 

r, long before I gave him up; but of course 
we humored him by sending at once. It was 
well we did. When our friend here came, 
the old gentleman asked for his last will. 
It seems the lawyer had beén directed to 


he found his own experience proved it true. 
The heir to the great house was honored 
and made much of. The frozen sod and 
fleecy snow of January shut the face of the 
dead from sight but little sooner than it 
shut his name and deeds from memory. 
Another ruled in his place. 

The history of the world is summed up 
in the pathos of mourning and welcome: 
“Le roi est mort; vive le roi!” 

But the heir failed to find one single 
dollar in money. There was the large. house, 
with its elegant furniture and its convenience 
of equipment, with its troops of trained 
servants as ready to serve the new master 
as they had been to serve the old: but no 
money. The dead man had drawn all the 


money he had had in bank; he had given 
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he had done his business showed to the 
heir and his lawyer. They had paid him 
in gold and silver. They knew nothing 
more about it, and, like practical business 
men, they would guess nothing. 

The old man had owned bonds, but inves- 
tigation showed that he had turned them 
all into coin. He had owned stock in 
manufacturing companies, in mines, in rail- 
roads. But other men held clear titles to 
every share of it now, and receipts for the 
metal they had given in exchange. 

Men with money were ready to lend freely 
to one whose prospects for wealth were so 
good; others were ready to pity the mis- 
fortune which had deprived him of the 
immediate possession of his fortune—or to 
laugh at him. The ‘world furnishes plenty 
of examples of each of these two ways of 
looking at the troubles of others. 

Anxious search did no good. All articles 
of furniture which could have concealed so 
much wealth as he believed his uncle had 
were examined with care. With spring- 
time, the search in the vast grounds about 
the house began. 

Two fears haunted the “poor heir”: the 
fear that he would not find the money, and 
the fear that someone else would. He posted 
notices warning trespassers off the grounds; 
he hired men to help him search and to 
aid in guarding the estate; then, fearing 
dishonesty and treachery, he privately hired 
others to watch them, and he spent hours 
in playing the spy on them all himself. 

He slept but little; he ate but little. 
He worked as hard as the poorest laborer. 
Night and day, he worked and watched. 
The lawn was torn and seamed with holes 
made in search for the lost fortune. 


III. 

Ir was a dreary night of wind and rain. 
The rawness of spring was in the air. No 
sleep could come to-the pillow of the restless 
man whose only thought was of gold. His 
only thought? Not quite. His loved one 
had tried, that day, to win him from his 
fatal infatuation: it had ended in their 
having their first quarrel. 

He‘ arose and took the round of the 
grounds. His guards were all at their posts. 
Everything seemed all right until he came 
to the long avenue leading directly up to 
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receipts for it, which the banks at which 


the house. A dozen rods in advance of him, 
there was someone wearing a long black 
cloak and walking slowly toward the house. 
The figure seemed determined to avoid 
observation : it crept along from tree to tree. 
It stopped long enough before one of his 
notices to trespassers to have read it through, 
leisurely and slowly; but it kept on. Sud- 
denly it turned to the left and stepped up 
on the top of one of the mounds of earth 
thrown up from a hole on the lawn only the 
day before. A short slight figure, outlined 
distinctly against the dusky sky. Long 
watching and anxiety had well-nigh mad- 
dened the man. The thought that a person 
could have passed his guards and be peering 
into one of his recently opened pits, a quarter 
of a mile from the boundaries of the grounds, 
was too much. He raised his hand slowly, 
aimed deliberately, and fired. A murderer 
in the sight of God! 

Not he alone. One of his guards had 
suddenly seen the figure on the mound of 
earth, as he came upon the scene from 
another direction, and the two men had 
fired at the same instant. 

The guard was farther away than his 
employer, and a poor marksman. Quicker 
on his feet, however, he was at the pit as 
soon as he. 

It was his betrothed wife who lay before 
him, slain by his own hand, a bullet-hole 
straight through her true heart! 

The two men stood looking at one another. 
The owner of the property, quicker of intel- 
lect than the other, saw the terrible necessi- 
ties of the case first. Both had dropped 
their revolvers, on seeing who had been 
killed. The weapons were very common 
ones; both had been taken from among a 
number when the guard for the night had 
been set, but they were not of the same 
calibre! The murderer took up the pistal 
belonging to the other man, and put it in 
his own pocket. A minute later, the terror 
and desolation of his crime and his loss» 
came over him like a flood; the trees seemed 
to dance before his eyes; the solid earth 
seemed to break up beneath him, and kind 
nature gave him the respite of utter uncon- 
sciousness. 

Circumstantial evidence has been respon- 
sible for the death of more than one man 
at the hands of the sworn servants of law. 
Is it any wonder that it should fall into 
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error when the case is so terribly against 
a man that innocence believes itself guilty? 
A bullet from a certain pistol had done the 
deed ; what could law do, other than it did? 

Men marveled that one whose promised 
wife had been murdered should seek in 
every possible way to secure the release of 
her murderer; but so it was. No effort was” 
spared at the trial, nor afterward. 

The senseless, cruel, cold-blooded murder 
of a man really a trespasser might have 
found excuse, in the eyes of those having 
the power to pardon. The accident which 
had sent a woman, instead of a man, to be 
shot down without warning, had put mercy 
out of the question. The man who had told 
the “dear dead woman”’ that he was almost 
ready to sell his soul for gold had the hid- 
eous knowledge, one hot midsummer after- 
noon, of the fact that the man he had 
betrayed had been “hanged by the neck 
until he was dead.” 

My hero a traitor! Do you wonder I have 
not written down his name in my story? 


IV. 

HE sat in the library in the great house; 
the clothes he wore were patched and thread- 
bare, and soiled from the days of toil and 
nights of watching. His hands were thin 
and white and almost transparent. He saw 
his shrunken face reflected from a mirror 
opposite him, and it almost frightened him— 
it was so worn and haggard. Above it, his 
long and unkempt hair showed plentiful 
streaks of gray. He was in bodily pain— 
in mental torment. The thought of suicide 
had come to him more than once lately, but 
he had shut his lips together and sworn he 
would have the money before he died. 

To-day, work must cease; there was a 
storm coming rapidly from the west. In 
a little while, the elements would be in the 
midst of their unknowing rage. » 

Darkness came down, broken into by the 
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quick flash of the lightning, as the silence 
which preceded the storm was by the thunder 
and the crash of wind and rain. Suddenly 
there was a flash that seemea to fill the 
whole room with its brightness, and every 
fibre of his being with heat. A great section 
of the wall came tumbling in, and with it 
the gold it had hidden! Gold by the thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth—gold that would have 
filled large baskets and boxes—gold that 
swept around him in a sudden stream of 
wealth ankle-deep. 
Rich? Rich beyond his wildest hopes. 
Rich! With no sensation to break a 
stillness he had never imagined possible. 
Rich! With his limbs torn and twisted 
out of all semblance to anything human. 
Rich! and falling forward into the un- 
known future—down, down, down—deeper 
into the darkness: farther into the silence: 
beyond where we can follow him, beyond 
anything we can even guess. Forno human 
being, having gone so far, could ever come 
back to mere human life again, unless— 


V. 

TRUTH may be taught in dreams! 

On the table of the happiest and most 
thankful man in the whole world, stood a 
calendar telling him that it was still only 
“January 1, 1882.” 

A clock struck six. 

He sprang from bed. Up on the hill 
stood the Hall, untouched by storm. In the 
garden, he saw an old man walking to and 
fro on the frosty walks. It was his uncle. 

His sweetheart was coming down the 
street, and he heard a friend call after her 
the wish for a Happy New Year. 

There is only one entry in his diary for 
January 1, 1882, and it is a short one; but 
there are spots and blots on it which tears 
have made. It simply says: 

“There are better things in the world than 
money.” 
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BY BELLE 


As some great bird on pinions free 
Flies cn in sunshine and in storm 
Across the land, across the sea, 
O’er fields of snow, o’er sun-lands warm— 


BREMER. 


So it has flown, with countless sum 
Of precious good, afar, anear, 
For fifty years, until has come 
Its Jubilee—the “Golden Year.” 
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day—far too cold a day for 
“Miss Ethel” to be out, the 
housekeeper would have said ; 
the child knew that. She 
knew, too, that her ayah would 
have been horrified at the idea of 
her venturing forth in such weather. 

But her ayah was dead—lying by 
herself in a darkened room: Ethel knew 
that, for they had taken her in to see the 
silent form of her faithful nurse; and the 
great house was so lonely, so still, it made 
the child shiver. The sun had not yet sunk 
behind the neighboring woods, and the crisp 
clear December atmosphere looked bright 
and cheerful to Ethel. So while Mrs. Dart, 
the housekeeper, was busy about something 
else, the little girl slipped on coat and bonnet 
and crept out for a walk. 

She had never been outdoors by herself in 
all her six years, for the dead ayah had been 
her constant attendant since her birth. A 
sense of loneliness and strangeness came 
upon Ethel, as she hurried over the snow- 
covered ground; she felt confused and uncer- 
tain without her nurse. But this feeling only 
made the child hasten on. Perhaps, without 
understanding herself, she was trying to get 
away from the still dark face that rose before 
her eyes. 

The sun had sunk behind the trees, and 
its fast-fading light had almost vanished 
before Ethel realized it. Then a sensation 






of positive fear seized her, as she saw the 
(30) 


early winter dusk setting in. She was almost 
in the wood, too, and the tall leafless trees 
looked gaunt and spectral in the waning 
light. Tremblingly the iittle girl gazed 
about, and just then some sparrows came 
hopping over the frosted earth. A sense of 
companionship brought new cheer to Ethel. 

“Ts you lonely, little birdies?” she asked, 
softly, and an encouraging chirp answered 
her. 

A sudden thought entered the small maid’s 
mind. She remembered that Mrs. Dart had 
given her some cookies that morning, and 
she had put them into her pocket; it seemed 
to the child disrespectful to eat cakes, after 
looking at her dead ayah. But how the birds 
would enjoy such a feast—she had often fed 
them before. So, after considerable fumbling 
underneath her coat, she brought forth a 
cooky and sprinkled its crumbs on the 
ground. 

“Are you here all by yourself, my dear?” 
asked a musical voice, and, turning in the 
direction whence the sound proceeded, Ethel: 
saw a strange lady coming toward her. 

“Yes’m,” the child replied. “Who are 
you?” 

“T am a stranger in the neighborhood; 
will you tell me your name?” the new-comer 
said. 

“Ethel Stanhope Lindsay,” was the prompt 
answer; “but you haven’t told me yours.” 

The lady was silent. Ethel was watching 
the last crumb of cake disappear, and, holding 
in her hand the second cooky, was hesitating 
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whether she should give it to the hungry 
sparrows, so she did not notice what a long 
pause followed her question. 

“My name is Mrs. Bronson, my dear. 
Do you live at Elmwood, with Mr. John 
Lindsay,” came the reply, at last. 
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“Tm afraid I don’t; yes’m, if you please.” 

Ethel carefully answered each question in 
turn, and, as she did so, looked up scrutiniz- 
ingly at her interlocutor. It was too dark, 
however, to see the face very distinctly; but 
the stranger’s soft voice won her confidence. 
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“Yes’m; he’s my grandfather,” Ethel 
replied, making an heroic decision and 
scattering her last cake to the birds. 

“Do you know your way home, or would 
you like me to take you there?” the strange 
lady asked. 


“Then we had better start at once, for 
I am not very sure of the way, though they 
gave me directions at the inn,” Mrs. Bronson 
remarked, taking Ethel’s hand in her own 
as she spoke. 

On the way home, the little girl proceeded 
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to recount her brief history to her new friend. 

“So you have no papa nor mamma?” 

“Oh, yes; but my papa’s in India, and 
my mamma’s in heaven. I have nobody with 
me but grandpa and my ayah, and now she’s 
in heaven too—at any rate, Mrs. Dart said 
she thought so.” 

“Did you love your ayah?” asked Mrs. 
Bronson. 

“Yes’m,” answered Ethel, with a sob in 
her voice; “there’ll be nobody now to look 
after me.” 

“Would you like me to look after you— 
be your governess, you little lonely chick?” 
and the stranger put her arm about the child 
with sudden tenderness. 

“Yes’m, I think I would.” The reply 
came with some deliberation, but by this 
time the two had reached the house, and 
nothing further was said. 

Mrs. Dart opened the door, looking pale 
and frightened; but her expression changed 
to one of intense relief when she caught 
sight of the little girl. Ethel’s disappearance 
had but just been observed by the busy 
housekeeper, who had donned her wraps and 
was about to set forth in search of her. 

Having delivered up her charge, not with- 
out a parting embrace, the stranger asked to 
see Mr. Lindsay, and, a few minutes later, 
was ushered into the library. If the lamp- 
light there had not been rather subdued and 
the old man sitting by the table very near- 
sighted, he might have seen that his visitor 
was extremely pale. Her voice, however, 
was calm, as she introduced herself. 

Mr. Lindsay was a hard-looking old man; 
the other, more keen-sighted than he, saw 
that at a glance. He seemed well preserved 
and comfortable; the world had evidently 
gone smoothly with him, and he was one of 
those fortunate persons who have no sym- 
pathy with their unfortunate neighbors—do 
not even believe in them. At least, that was 
what Mrs. Bronson decided, after her first 
scrutiny and before she had accépted the 
chair she was invited to take. 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Dart, answering 
Mr. Lindsay’s bell, was introduced to Ethel’s 
new governess. 

“A young widow, just returned from India 
because the climate did not suit her health. 
She brings unexceptionable references from 
a family with whom she has lived for several 
years,” he announced, in his pompous way. 
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A week afterward, Mrs. Bronson was estab- 
lished at Elmwood, with no other introduc- 
tion than the letters she brought and her 
frank pleasant manner. “My blessed New 
Year gift,” Ethel said afterward, for her 
governess came on the last day of December. 
The ayah was buried in the family church- 
yard, and Ethel forgot to miss her, in the 
companionship of her new friend. 

Three uneventful years passed peacefully 
by. Ethel and her governess seemed very 
fond of each other. “ People congratulated 
Mr. Lindsay on his choice, and he smiled 
complacently when they did so. Another 
year went by, serene and tranquil; then, 
one morning, Mrs. Bronson received an 
imperative summons from her employer to 
come to the library. She entered and took 
the seat pompously proffered, feeling, she 
could not explain why, like a culprit. She 
was not conscious of having committed any 
delinquency, however, so she could only 
account for her sensation by the severely 
judicial air Mr. Lindsay wore. 

“T have sent for you, Mrs. Bronson,” 
he said, sternly, “to see whether you can 
explain this,” and, as he spoke, he handed 
her a locket. Then he leaned back and 
balanced the tips of his fingers, with the 
manner of one who waits to hear a confession 
from the prisoner at the bar. 

The confession came—slowly and _ in 
broken voice, for the speaker wept as she 
went on with her sad story. Mr. Lindsay 
listened, unmoved, to the end. 

“And you will not send me away now?” 
Mrs. Bronson finished, crumpling her tear- 
stained handkerchief nervously in one hand, 
and holding the other up with an entreating 
gesture. 

“Tam not sure that it is wisest,” he began. 

“You may trust me—I have kept my 
secret all these years,” the governess inter- 
rupted. 

In the end, Mrs. Bronson’s pleadings won ; 
not that they reached any tender spot in the 
selfish old man’s heart, but because he 
realized how much inconvenience her dis- 
missal would bring on him. 

“T understand now,” he remarked, dryly, 
“why the curates had no chance, nor even 
a baronet’s son.” 

For the years spent at Elmwood had not 
been uneventful, if proposals can be con- 
sidered events when they do not change the 
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tenor of a woman’s life. A succession of 
curates had fallen victims to Mrs. Bronson’s 
charms, and caused some anxiety to her 
employer, though she never gave them any 
encouragement. Finally, the son of the great 
county magnate, Sir Henry Lodge, fell in 
love with the young governess—she did not 
look over twenty ; but she evinced even more 
than her usual discretion in this case, and 
did her best to cure her admirer. She had 
made many friends, too—indeed, her treat- 
ment of the baronet’s heir gained for her 
the lasting gratitude of both his parents. 


be old enough to joinhim. Mr. Lindsay was 
fond of his grandchild in a selfish way, so 
he always answered that there was no hurry 
about Ethel’s going to India, and that his 
son must come for her. This was not an 
easy thing to do, however; for, two years 
after Ethel’s mother died, he had married 
an Anglo-Indian heiress, and, though he had 
but one child by the marriage, his wife was 
a great invalid and could not bear her 
husband ever to leave her. 

At last, a letter arrived, announcing Colonel 
Lindsay’s intention of bringing his little son 





The servants in the house, following Mrs. 
Dart’s lead, were as ready to do her bidding 
as if she had been the mistress. As for the 
worthy housekeeper, she was always singing 
Mrs. Bronson’s praises. 

The years flew by as years will, and Ethel 
grew into a tall slender girl in her teens. 
She was devotedly attached to her governess, 
finding in her apparently a substitute for the 
mother who had died so long ago. She did 
not even appear to miss her futher, who had 
never returned to England, but who some- 
times wrote that his daughter would soon 


to England and taking his daughter back 
with him. Consternation fell on the whole 
household. Mrs. Bronson seemed completely 
crushed, and Ethel almost as unhappy. The 
old gentleman went about looking cross and 
wearing a mysterious air which irritated poor 
Mrs. Dart into positive bad temper. The 
preparations for Ethel’s departure went on 
slowly, amid many tears, though Mrs. Bron- 
son’s were mostly shed in the privacy of her 
own room. When with her charge, she did 
her best to keep up her courage. 

A second letter from Colonel Lindsay, set- 





ting the exact date of his departure from 
India, forced Ethel and her governess to face 
the thought of separation more plainly still, 
and, when news finally came that he had 
reached England, it was almost more than 
they could bear. 

‘Ethel was with her grandfather, in the 
library, when the telegram arrived. The 
poor old gentleman was sadly shaken, partly 
by regret at losing his granddaughter, partly 
at the idea of having six-year-old Harold 
left in his care. 

“What shall I do?” he sighed, “for of 
course I can’t refuse to take him; he will 
die, if he remain in that vile Indian climate. 
Do you think we could—persuade Mrs. 
Bronson to stay?” 

Ethel was rather: surprised at the hesi- 
tating tone; it did not seem, to her, such a 
remarkable request. 

“T’ll ask, grandpapa, if you want me to,” 
she said, promptly, and went in quest of her 
governess. 

She found her in the library, selecting 
some books for her pupil’s future reading. 
Ethel had requested her to do it, but it was 
a task hard to perform with any appearance 
of cheerfulness. 

“Dear Mrs. Bronson,” the young girl 
began, timidly, “when I am gone, will you 
not stay here with Harold and be his 
teacher, as you have been mine?” 

The look which passed over the other’s 
face frightened Ethel. It showed a strange 
conflict of feelings, terrible to behold. The 
poor child could not understand it, and, 
filled with remorse, cried out: 

“Pray forgive me, dear Mrs. Bronson.” 

For answer, her companion caught her to 
her bosom in a close embrace, sobbing: 

“T have nothing to forgive, darling; how 
should you know?” 

Then she sank into a chair and gave way 
to a passion of grief, moaning: 

“Cruel! cruel! Oh, it would be too 
much!” 

Ethel was alarmed at the violence of the 
outburst, for her governess had never before 
broken down in her presence. Her own grief 
was awed into silence beside this agony, and, 
bending over her companion, the young girl 
did her best to offer some comfort. At last, 
the storm spent its violence, and, recover- 
ing a little of her usual composure, Mrs. 
Bronson gently told her charge that her 
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boxes were all packed and she must leave 
that day. 

“Will you not stay and see papa?” cried 
Ethel. 

“No, dear; I must go. 
for me’ now than later. 
it much longer.” 

The parting was a terribly sad one; but 
it was over at last, and, leaving her address 
with her heart-broken pupil, to whom she 
promised to write as soon as possible, Mrs. 
Bronson was gone. 

That evening, when poor Ethel had wept 
her eyes dry, she crept into bed and lay 
wide-awake in the dark, longing partly for 
her governess, and partly for the dear dead 
mother whom she could not remember, and 
whom nobody in England had ever seen: 
for the colonel’s first wife had been an 
orphan with no near relatives, and she had 
always made her home in India. So there 
had been no one to tell Ethel about her 
mother, although she learned from Mrs. Dart 
the little that the housekeeper knew. 

It was a sad, sad story. When the terrible 
Indian mutiny broke out, Colonel Lindsay 
had not been married much over a year; 
but he was obliged to leave his wife and 
her babe in the barracks, while he led an 
expedition against the rebels in a part of 
the country where they appeared most 
dangerous. Learning that the greater part 
of the garrison was away, a Sepoy regiment 
attacked the fort, and, after gaining posses- 
sion, burned it to the ground. The only 
persons who got out alive were Ethel and 
her ayah. The latter had friends among 
the natives, who helped her to escape, and 
she would not go without her charge. 
Ethel and her rescuer were taken to a safe 
place, and, when the rebellion was over, 
Colonel Lindsay, who had passed unscathed 
through all its horrors, found a daughter, 
but no wife, awaiting him. It was a terrible 
blow; and, when in two years he married 
again, people said it was in pity for the 
heiress who was dying for love of him, 
combined with a desire for her wealth. 
Ethel knew all this: knew, too—or at least 
fancied she did—that her father’s life with 
his second wife had not been very happy. 
Mrs. Lindsay was a querulous exacting 
invalid—there was not much doubt about 
that; and, thinking over it all, the child, 
worn out at last, fell asleep. 


It will be easier 
I could not endure 
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The next morning, Colonel Lindsay and 
Harold arrived, and, when her father held 
her in his arms and murmured, in a tone 
of mingled relief and disappointment: “You 
are not in the least like her,” Ethel compre- 
hended why he had never wished to see her 
all these years. He had not forgotten, and 
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her beloved governess; and, one evening, 
Colonel Lindsay expressed regret that he 
had never seen her. 

“TI have no picture of her, either,” said 
Ethel, regretfully, “for she always refused 
to have one taken; but, one day, Mr. Lodge 
made a rough sketch of her, at a picnic, and 








she reminded him of his loss. In the course 
of a week’s time, the two were close friends, 
while little Harold, who was a very attract- 
ive child, had completely won his grand- 
father’s heart. 

Ethel, of course, talked a great deal about 
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gave it to me. It is a splendid likeness, 
everybody says; but it was taken a long 
while ago—two or three years after she came 
to live with us,” 

Ethel handed her father the drawing; but 
she was startled by the terrible change that 
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came over his. face, as he looked at the 
picture. He grew deadly pale and his lips 
moved, though they emitted no sound. 

“What is the matter, papa?” she cried; 
but he only put his hand to his head and 
stared wildly at her. 

The terror in Ethel’s voice roused old 
Mr. Lindsay from the book he was reading. 

“What is it?” he asked, in astonishment ; 
and, for reply, Colonel Lindsay held up the 
paper in his hand. Glancing from that to 
his son’s ghastly face, the elder man under- 
stood, and, turning gravely to Ethel, said: 

“Go to your room, my child.” 

The night seemed long to Ethel, who, in 
the intervals between brief dozes, puzzled 
over her father’s strange conduct that even- 
ing. With the first streak of light, she rose 
and dressed herself. As she was about to go 
downstairs, there came a knock at the door, 
and Mrs. Dart entered. 

“Miss Ethel,” she began, with some hesi- 
tation, “‘the colonel had a telegram awhile 
ago: your step-mother is dead.” 

“ Dead?” repeated the young girl, dazedly. 

“Yes,” answered the housekeeper, in a 
solemn voice. “She died of pneumonia, 
after being ill only three days. We don’t 
know anything more. Your father had to 
go away, but he’ll be back this evening.” 

It was a strange solitary day for Ethel. 
Her grandfather devoted himself to little 
Harold, and she felt lonely and bewildered. 
Night came at last, and with it her father. 
But who was that following him? Ethel 
gave a cry of delight when she recognized 
Mrs. Bronson, and sprang into the arms held 
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out to receive her. As she clung to her 
beloved governess, Colonel Lindsay said 
gently: 
“Ethel, my dear, this is your mother.” 
“My darling child—mine at last!” and 
the enfolding arms clasped her still closer. 
It was a strange tale, told by the mother 
whom she had supposed had perished in 
the devouring flames. Rushing out to seek 
her child, who, with the ayah, had disap- 
peared, she managed to elude observation 
and made her way to a safe place. Not 
knowing the country, she went in an oppo- 
site direction from that her husband had 
taken; and when, to escape all danger, the 
people who had sheltered her fled far up 
into the hill-country, she accompanied them. 
Through the remainder of the terrible 
rebellion, she lived with the family who 
had been kind to her as governess, Rumors 
came to her of her husband’s death, and, 
when at last she started to rejoin her friends, 
and learned with horror that Colonel Lind- 
say had married again and sent Ethel to 
his own home, she returned to her post till 
she had saved money enough to go back 
to England. A happy chance gave her the 
opportunity of being with her daughter. 
The discovery by old Mr. Lindsay of the 
locket containing his son’s picture forced 
her to confess her secret to him, but of 
course he had no desire to reveal the truth. 
If late happiness can compensate for years 
of suffering, then the past has been fully 
atoned; for Colonel Lindsay has sold out, and 
in all England there are not three happier 
people than himself, his wife, and Ethel. 


HER EIGHTEENTH BIRTHDAY. 


BY JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 


Farin would I weave for thee, dear one, to-day, 
A happy song for this sweet advent-tide ; 
But tongue like mine, though willing, cannot 
say 
The words my heart would have it, if it 
tried. 


-Perchance, if I could see thy loving face, 
My fettered heart might some sweet means 
devise, 
By which thine own so modest heart could trace 
An unsung song deep in my soul-lit eyes. 


I know the song my heart hath writ; and yet, 
Whene’er my trembling lips do try to sing, 


Their want of cunning mocks, and I regret 
To hear the words like hollow echoes ring. 


Oft have I heard the music of that song 
Surge wild and fierce within my throbbing 
breast, 
And, though my tongue hath sought the words 
for long, 
It finds them not, for hopeless is the quest. 


I know the secret—never mortal ears 
Will hear the soothing strains of that sad song; 
Because, though mixed with human smiles aud 
tears, 
Such songs a8 mine to other worlds belong. 
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BY M. G. M’CLELLAND, AUTHOR OF “OBLIVION,” ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 
Neo a comin’ here afore sun- 


” 


down,” announced young Mrs. Nic- 

olas Profitt, as she swooped down- 

ward for her dish-cloth and gave it 
a vigorous shake to remove the major portion 
of such dirt as it might have acquired from 
contact with the hearthstone. “Three times 
hand-runnin’ hev I drapped this dish-rag 
sence I set to clean up ther dishes. Ther 
Dominicky rooster hev been a-floppin’ an’ 
a-crowin’ nigh on ever sence daybreak, an’ 
I ain’t counted no less than five severial 
buzzards a-sailin’ an’ a-soarin’ in ther ele- 
ments over this here house. Thar’ll be 
comp’ny along twix now an’ nightfall, or 
thar ain’t no dependence to be put in no 
signs whatsenever.” 

Her father-in-law, old Mr. Nicolas Profitt, 
from his place in the chimney-corner, grunted 
low down in his throat, but vouchsafed no 
other comment. He was a lumpish and awk- 
ward old man, weighing in the neighborhood 
of three hundred pounds, with eyes rendered 
dull and unattractive by reason of the fat 
surrounding them, his scanty grayish-red hair 
combed flat and cut up at the back in a 
semicircle, with the long point® behind his 
ears, and the arc rising crown-ward above 
the depression at the base of the skull which 
children call the “stingy-hole.” With old 
Mr. Profitt, the depression was well defined, 
despite his plethora of fat, and, if there 
should be wisdom in babes, gave evidence 
of a most illiberal nature. He was much 
addicted to the chimney-corner, both in 
season and out; also to tobacco and the 
pure delight of watching other people work, 


while he sat at ease and told them how to 
do it. He said that the heat from the 
covered embers in summer, as well as the 
blaze of the roaring logs in winter, was com- 
forting to the “rheumatiz” and “mis’ry” in 
the back, with which he claimed to be 
permanently afflicted. His daughter-in-law 
had her own opinion, to which she some- 
times gave utterance, as hard-worked women 
will, when her patience needed upholstering. 
In the main, however, she was, as her neigh- 
bors averred, a “‘ peaceable ’ooman,” and put 
up with her father-in-law’s laziness as she 
put up with his flesh or with the absence of 
a fourth leg to the family grindstone: it was 
simply an idiosyncrasy of construction. 

She had found him in the chimney-corner 
when young Nicolas had brought her over 
from the Georgia side of the mountains, two 
years before, and he had continued in the 
chimney-corner without abatement ever since, 
and would doubtless so continue until death 
should make it necessary for some extraneous 
force to remove him. This the young woman 
realized, and accepted her husband’s sur- 
roundings as she had accepted himself—for 
better, for worse—and loyally made the best 
of them. Then, too, she had become accus- 
tomed to him; and habit will reconcile 
humanity to almost any condition, even to 
a lumbering and inconsequent old father- 
in-law, anchored beside the hearthstone, 

With a quick glance in his direction and 
a half-smile, Mrs. Profitt went on with her 
work ; hef feelings were not hurt by his lack 
of response. He was usually nimble enough 
in conversation—having, like most men who 
are averse tu physical exertion, a facile tongue 
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and omnipresent curiosity. But, directly after 
meals, he would lapse into a comatose condi- 
tion for an hour or so, during which his only 
utterances would be swinish. 

When the dishes had been replaced in the 
little corner cupboard, the floor swept, and 
the cooking-utensils restored to their places 
in the shed-room, Mrs. Profitt drew her spin- 
ning-wheel into the light of the open door- 
way, laid a pile of soft fluffy rolls across the 
beam, and placed a small basket handy to 
receive the broches when they should be 
finished. Then, with the turning-pin in her 
hand, she stepped out on the porch and 
looked about her. The season was waning, 
and the sun, his journey shortened, appeared 
to rest just above the summit of old Broken- 
nose, and to lay his rays in a golden haze on 
the foliage of the forest, as a jeweler might 
seek to intensify the beauty of his gems by 
covering them with a veil of shining tissue. 
The young woman arched her hands and 
held them against her forehead, to shield her 
vision; her gaze rested on the mountain-side, 
and she inclined her head a little, as one who 
listens. Presently, the silence was cleft by 
the stroke of an axe falling regularly and 
rhythmically on the stout trunk of oak or 
hickory tree: the woman’s face softened, and 
her eyes grew luminous; she bent forward, 
as though to meet the sound more quickly, 
and her lips curved themselves into a smile. 
Love scorns not a homely messenger, and the 
axe was in the hands of her husband. 

After a moment, her thoughts returned to 
matters more nearly practical, and she 
descended the steps to assure herself that 
a callow pullet, who had “stolen her nest ” 
among the mullein-leaves and golden-rod 
of an unfrequented fence-corner and brought 
therefrom a brood of belated chicks, was 
alive to her responsibilities and behaving 
with the discretion required by a dangerous 
neighborhood: in a pen at no great distance 
were hogs whose morals were lax in the 
matter of small poultry, so that it behooved 
a hen who had rushed into the cares of 
maternity unauthorized to exercise great 
vigilance. The pullet, surrounded by her 
energetic brood, was scratching under the 
ash-hopper in the full blaze of the sunlight, 
so Mrs. Profitt left them and turned her 
attention to the calf-lot, wherein was a 
juvenile bovine of limited months but bound- 
less fertility of resource. This creature, ring- 
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streaked and striped, as though born amid 
rods peeled and unpeeled, had a malevolent 
practice, when the pangs of hunger would 
seize him—which they did pretty often— 
of sending his voice down the mountain-side 
in a bleat of such agonized insistence that 
his anxious parent would forsake the rest 
of the cattle and hasten home, under the 
impression that much evil had befallen her 
offspring. Nor was this the worst: for no 
sooner would his mother reach the fence, 
than the disingenuous little beast, with wild 
flourish of ‘heels, would curvet nimbly along 
its inner side, hunting for a likely spot, and, 
when he had found it, by dint of pushing 
and some help of the maternal horn, he 
would contrive to squeeze through a greedy 
head and defeat all possibility of satisfactory 
returns at milking-time. 

This time, however, he lay at rest, with 
his head turned against his mottled side, 
apparently oblivious of evil intentions. The 
young woman returned to the house, pausing 
a moment beside the porch to pick off the 
ripe seed-vessels from the fading cypress- 
vines clinging to the posts. The sunshine 
glinted on her ruddy hair, bringing out 
reflections that rivaled the glow in the 
wine-colored chrysanthemums in the borders. 
Her back was toward the road. 

“Good-evenin’, Lizabeth! Air ther dogs 
around anywhar? I be afeard.” 

Elizabeth Profitt turned and advanced 
along the little path between the chrysan- 
themums. Her smile was full of welcome, 
and she sent her voice before her in reas- 
surance. 

“Come right in, Aunt Sara. Thar ain’t 
nothin’ to be afeard of. Our dogs don’t hurt 
no person in ther daytime nohow, an’ Nick 
have got ’em in ther woods, Come in; I war 
just a-tellin’ father thet ther signs p’inted 
straight for comp’ny.” 

A middle-aged woman in a brown calico 
sun-bonnet advanced likewise. She had 
armed herself with a stout bit of brush, full 
of sprangling little branches, and halted in 
the clearing beyond the gate, to give herself 
all possible advantage in event of canine 
onslaught. She was a thick-set woman, 
“built from the ground,” according to the 
rustic phrase, after the manner of the Profitts. 
Her cotton skirt was scant and hung straight 
from waist to hem, and her shoes, plainly 
visible, were heavy and evidently of domestic 
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manufacture. She had the patient expres- 
sion and sad eyes peculiar to the denizens of 
lonesome places, and, when she smiled in 
reply to her niece-in-law’s greeting, she 
showed intermittent teeth in a state of ruin 
which robbed the demonstration of much 
of its pleasantness. Mountain women are 
repressive of effusion, and greetings rarely 
develop beyond a hand-clasp. Aunt Sara 
cast aside her bough of defense; shook hands, 
and proceeded toward the house, talking 
volubly. 

“Yes, siree! I be afeard o’ them servidger- 
ous dogso’ your’n. Thar ain’t no dependence 
to be put in nothin’ trottin’ on four footses 
whar have got er brindled hide an’ blood- 
hound breedin’, an’ thet thar biggest dog o’ 
Nick’s air close kin to them famous trackers 
o’ old Kunnel Speed’s, whar folks sot so 
much store by befo’ ther war. Them thar 
brindles was noted whenst I war a gal, for 
thes keenest noses an’ ther steadfastest ways 
o’ any breed o’ dogs in ther State. When 
you sot one o’ them dogs to find an’ hold 
anything, he would keep arter it ’twell he 
found it or drapped in his tracks. It’s a good 
strain in dogs or humans, but it’s danger’us 
sometimes; so I gin’ally gits a bresh, an’ 
stops outside.” 

She entered the cabin as she talked, giving 
an approving glance around at its neatness, 
and shook hands with her brother, whom the 
sound of her voice had aroused—remarking, 
as she did so, that he “hadn’t fell away in 
flesh none to notice, nor got no pearter,” 
since she had last seen him. 

Elizabeth pushed forward a rocking-chair 
and laid fresh wood upon the fire, making 
a cheerful glow, which the air from the open 
doorway prevented from becoming oppress- 
ive. Then she stepped quickly into the 
inner room and returned with a flannel 
jbundle in her arms, which she unceremoni- 
lously deposited in the elder woman’s lap. 
It contained a month-old baby, very pink 
and wrinkled still, but evidently regarded 
by both women as among the wonders of 
the world. They discussed its points and 
development exhaustively, cuddled it, crooned 
over it, absorbed themselves in multitudinous 
details‘concerning it, and talked and listened, 
both’ together and all in a breath, as it were, 
in a manner only possible to women. 

The grandfather in the chimney -corner 
leaned forward, with his elbows on the arms 
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of his chair, and contemplated the group 
with well-fed and indolent benevolence. He 
took interest in the conversation, also, and 
contributed many and unreliable theories, 
which were received by the women for what 
they were worth and freely commented upon 
and contradicted. ‘ 

After this little excitement was past, the 
younger woman moved her wheel a trifle 
nearer the hearth, caught up a long white 
roll from the heap across the beam, attached 
it to the little lump of wool at the point of 
the spindle, and set the wheel in motion with 
a quick movement of her turning-pin, heark- 
ening the while to the discourse of the 
visitor, who jogged the baby on her knee 
and dispensed intelligence, both foreign and 
domestic. A widow, whose children were all 
grown and “doin’ for tharselves,” the best 
spinner, weaver, and sick-nurse in the dis- 
trict, Aunt Sara was also a notable gossip, and 
kept up such an endless progression among 
the neighbors thet she might almost have 
claimed the position of the White Queen, 
and held herself ready and able to announce 
and enlarge upon an event many days before 
it had taken place. Very little that might 
or did transpire escaped Aunt Sara’s vigi- 
lance, and that which she reaped she sowed 
again with dispatch and diligence. She lived 
in a little settlement in a cove of the mount- 
ains about three miles away, and was con- 
sidered by her country relations to be an 
authority on matters of social import. 

“Any news a-stirrin’ round ther settlement, 
Sary ?” questioned old Nicolas, taking a corn- 
cob pipe from a niche in the chimney and 
bending forward to lay a leaf of tobacco on 
the hearth to dry. 

“Not none to speak on, brother,” the 
visitor responded; “leastways, not none 0’ 
no size, you may say, sence ther ‘lection 
’citement hev stood long enough to cool, 
an’ John Gilroy hev been took off to 
Crumbleton an’ jailed for ther malicious an’ 
onprovoked shootin’ o° Lem Tweaver, Mon- 
day fortnight, as ther indictment do set 
forth.” 

“Thet war a lie,” Elizabeth eagerly inter- 
posed. “Nick, he have declar’d to it ’twar 
a lie. Ther fray betwix them two boys 
warn’t onprovoked. Nick says thet Lem 
Tweaver had been drinkin’ some, an’ was 
that sassy an’ outdacious thet thar wan’t 
no standin’ of him. He wan’t drunk n’other 
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an’ war ’sponsibie fur every word he spoke, 
an’ done it malicious, bekase he have always 
hated John Gilroy. He set hisself to marry 
Rose Harrison ye’r afore last, an’ his heart 
have been black as soot with envy an’ spite 
ever sence he found out she favored John 
Gilroy over him. He ’lowed, bekase John 
war a widower, ’twarn’t no danger in him; 
an’, whenst Rose snapped her fingers in his 
face an’ took up with John, he b’iled clean 
over. He swo’ thet ther world warn’t big 
enough then to ’commodate him an’ John 
Gilroy, an’ ther Lord knows he have been 
aggervatin’ enough sence to make it shrivel 
a sight more.” 

“T ’lowed he’d humped hisse’f over ther 
disapp’intment ’bout Rose tol’r’ble easy, 
seeing he upped an’ married Courtney 
Tweaver last summer.” 

“ He married Courtney out’n spite, to show 
Rose he didn’t keer,” Elizabeth affirmed. 
“He know’d Courtney liked him, too, an’ 
he war tired o’ doin’ fur hisself arter his 
sister Mary got married. Lem war plumb 
crazy *bout Rose. Courtney know’d thet 
whenst she took him.” 

“JT hearn thet Nick war summoned on 
ther posse,” the elder woman remarked, with 
interest. “ War he, fur a fact?” 

“Ther men-folks at ther settlement named 
ther thing to him,” Elizabeth acknowledged ; 
“but Nick, he wouldn’t ’gree to it. He 
dodged ther Sheriff fur two days, an’ sont 
him word he wouldn’t sarve even ef he war 
jailed fur denyin’ of ’em. Nick, he have 
played ’long o’ John, an’ hunted, an’ done 
business, an’ all like o’ thet, ever sence they 
put on breeches, an’ never no wry words nor 
cross looks betwixt ’em; an’ Nick ’lowed to 
me he’d be durned ef he’d saddle up his 
horse an’ rampage arter John, like he war 
a varmint,” 

Aunt Sara’s metropolitan existence had 
developed her to the point of subordinating 
the inclinations of the individual to the good 
of the community, a point which as yet lay 
outside the cognizance of her nephew’s wife. 
She joined issue with some asperity. 

“Ther majesty o’ ther law have to be 
uphilt, come what will an’ come what may,” 
she dogmatically announced ; “an’ men-folks 
ain’t got no right to set up no ‘shall’ nor 
‘shan’t’ agin ther institootions they have set 
thar hands to the up-rearin’ of. Ther law 
holds all sech as draw thar shootin’-irons on 
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thar fellow-creeters, permisc’ous, fur mal- 
efactors an’ disturbers o’ ther public peace, 
an’ deals with ’em accordin’. Nick kin sass 
as much as he have a mind to; but I’ll lay, 
ef he had been summoned on thet thar 
posse, his stomick would have made out to 
stand it.” 

An obstinate look passed over the younger 
woman’s face, and she drew so hard on the 
thread that it broke short off at the spindle. 
Her pride in her husband’s independence 
revolted from the idea that his own will 
might not be paramount under any and all 
circumstances. 

The old man took up the testimony. 

“Tt war a lie ther indictment told,” he 
affirmed, with an emphatic movement of his 
ponderous head. “It ain’t to be wondered 
at, nother, seein’ ther Tweavers swo’ it out. 
Lem Tweaver air an aggervatin’ man whenst 
he air plumb sober, an’, whenst liquor gits 
inside o’ him, he air fa’rly doubled an’ twisted 
with contrariness. I war at ther settlement 
thet night, an’ seed ther fray. Lem war 
downright catawampus an’ despisable to 
John, thet night. John warn’t doin’ nothin’. 
He war down-sot by ther ‘lection gwine agin 
him, an’ hadn’t no sperets fur quar’lin’. John 
air a peaceable man, anyhow. He war riled 
some at bottom, bekase he’d lost ther Sheriff’s 
office along o’ them Tweavers’ ’lectioneerin’ 
agin him. I ain’t denyin’ thet them boys 
fussed ; they war obleeged to fuss. Whenst 
a man’s ina hole, it don’t holp his temper 
none to have them whar holped to shove him 
in a-floppin’ an’ a-crowin’ in his very face. 
Ther Tweavers an’ ther Gilroys ain’t had 
no patience with one another fur nigh a 
hun’ed ye’rs, an’ it don’t look sensible to 
expect none to crop up in John—not at 
’lection-time, nohow.” 

“Thar needn’t of been no_ shootin,” 
objected Aunt Sara, who was a renegade 
from the mountain code in the adjustment 
of difficulties. ‘‘ Whenst men-folks fall out, 
God A’mighty have pervided fists to squar 
accounts with. I ain’t faultin’ John fur 
fightin’; I’m faultin’ him fur bein’ so brash 
with his shooter. He war obligated to fight. 
Ther talk is, thet Lem upped an’ called him 
a liar afore ther whole store full o’ folks.” 

“A ‘damned’ liar,” corrected the old man. 
“An’ that warn’t ther worst. Whenst Lem 
giv him the lie, John riz right up an’ stepped 
forred an’ slapped him in ther face, as he 
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had a right to. Then he snatched off his coat 
an’ “lowed thet he stood thar in his tracks 
to give a thrashin’ or to take one. He war 
b’ilin’ mad, an’ so war Lem. Them boys 
would’r clinched an’ fit then, whip who 
could, ef Lem had kept his mouth shut; 
but he didn’t. He had draw’d his pistol 
soon as John struck him; an’ ther devil 
was in him, strong as a mule. He sorter 
iarfed an’ fooled with ther trigger an’ named 
a foul name an’ set it on to Rose Harrison, 
an’ John flashed round an’ ’twarn’t nothin’ 
then but who had ther straightest aim.” 

The eyes of the younger woman flashed. 
The girl who had been insulted was of her 
blood. Her husband’s family might discuss 
the affair with the impersonal interest of 
outsiders, but her blood grew hot and rapid 
as she thought of it. The old man crumbled 
the dried tobacco-leaf slowly in the palm of 
his hand, and from thence transferred it to the 
blackened cavity of his pipe. A rooster that 
had been investigating a pile of corn-cobs 
on the porch, in search of stray grains, 
advanced boldly to the door-step and crowed. 
The sound of the axe had ceased, and the 
shadows were beginning to lengthen. 

“Lem’s wife took on turrible,” Aunt Sara 
gossiped on. “She air a Tweaver, an’ thet 
breed don’t stand on nothin’ they do nor say, 
whenst they are stirred up an’ contrariwised. 
She raised a mighty hullibaloo whenst Lem’s 
body war took home. She riz up and 
stood beside ther bed whar they’d laid him, 
an’ took his dead hand ’twixt both o’ her’n, 
an’ swo’ thet, if thar warn’t nary man 0’ 
Tweaver kith an’ kin yearnest enough to 
take ther quarrel up an’ git blood fur blood, 
she’d do it herself. An’ she retched up over 
ther chimbly-shelf an’ took Lem’s gun down, 
an’ hilt it‘out afore them Tweaver men—her 
brothers an’ cousins—whar was standin’ thar, 
an’ called on ther last one of ’em, by name, 
to lay his hand to ther barrel an’ set his 
mark on ther stock, an’ swear vengeance 
forever agin ther whole nation o’ Gilroys, 
root an’ branch. An’ they all done it; every 
last one on ’em done it eager, for ’twarn’t 
like openin’ up no new ground—only beatin’ 
over ther old.” 

Atter a momentary pause, she resumed: 
“ Yes, sirce! them Tweaver boys done thet 
thing. .Ther neighbors, standin’ about, 
hearn ’em whenst they done it; ther real 
blood-oath ’twas, same as old Willis Tweaver 
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swo’ an’ kept agin William Gilroy, way back 
in Injin-times, whenst bad blood fust started 
*twixt ther families, along o’ William Gilroy 
layin’ ther Tuscarora braves on Tweaver’s 
track, to pay him out fur mistreatin’ thet 
squaw whar he married an’ Gilroy wanted 
fur hisself. Thet squaw’s blood air in ther 
Tweavers yet, an’ it makes ’em powerful hard 
to satisfy. Whenst them men got done thar 
swarin’, old Martin Tyler, a-settin’ in ther 
chimbly-corner, he spoke up an’ counted 
’em off pon his fingers, like he war callin’ 
a muster-ro]l; one by one he counted, nine 
in all—able-bodied men, fit to swing an axe 
or shoulder a gun or break a colt, or any 
yuther sort o’ men’s work. An’ he wanted 
to know, soft an’ easy, who ’twas they’d 
swar’d agin an’ sot a blood-mark for. An’ 
them nine men just stood, jaw-drapped, an’ 
glowered, most turrible took back; for, barrin’ 
John Gilroy, safe an’ snug in Crumbleton 
jail, a-waitin’ o’ his trial, thar ain’t nary 
drap o’ Gilroy blood in a livin’ man-creeter 
’cepten thet leetle deef-an’-dumb baby o’ 
John’s, whar won’t be six ye’r old ’twell 
harvest-time come around.” 

The disproportion struck the listeners with 
a sudden sense of grotesqueness. Elizabeth 
smiled, and old Profitt took his pipe out of 
his mouth and laughed contemptuously. 

“Natu’al-born idgits couldn’t ’er done no 
foolisher trick ’en thet,” he remarked; “ an’ 
them thar Tweaver boys hev hilt tharselves 
fur sensible men ’twell now. Shucks! Nine 
men, full-growed, a-swarin’ o’ vengeance 
agin a dumb baby! It air clean scand’lus! 
But lawks! what kin you expect? Men-folks’ 
grip on ther senses God A’mighty takes ther 
trouble to deal ’em gits mighty slack whenst 
ther game’s runnin’ agin er ’ooman o’ thar 
blood. Whenst she flashes her feelin’s in thar 
eyes, it’s just like totin’ a blazin’ lightwood 
knot into a hen-house arter dark: everything 
gits dazzled, an’ them whar don’t clinch to 
ther roost-pole does a sight mo’ redic’lus.” 

“Them Tweaver boys looked powerful 
silly, I reckon, whenst old Martin got after 
?em so rank.” 

The young woman’s tone was derisive; 
her sympathies were all on the Gilroy side 
in the affair. John Gilroy, in her eyes, was 
a martyr to the cause of women. Had she 
known aught of canonization, she would have 
invested him with sacred rights and privi- 
leges with acclamation. 
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Aunt Sara chuckled. 

“They tucked tail an’ slunk out’n ther 
house, like dogs ketched yelpin’ up ther 
wrong tree,’ she admitted. “An’ whenst 
Lem’s wife r’ared agin arterward, an’ tried 
to heat ’em up to mobbin’ Crumbleton jail 
an’ lynchin’ John Gilroy whether or no, she 
couldn’t roust ap no more enthusiasm ’en 
nothin’! Them boys war as tame as wet 
roosters. She harried ’em tremenjeous; an’ 
arter while Jim Tweaver, her cousin, he 
upped an’ told her thet she’d heap better be 
sorrowin’ over ther slaughter whar had been 
done a’ready, then houndin’ men on to more. 
Ther law o’ ther land had ketched holt, he 
lowed, an’ he reckoned it had power to grap- 
ple with ther matter. He warn’t gwine to 
interfere no futher, he said, ’twell ther proper 
time an’ ther proper place. Them very 
words, he spoke; an’ t’other men, they 
backed him up. ’Twar hard on Lem’s wife. 
He war a contrary mun, an’ no better- 
tempered ’en a nine-ye’r-old bull; but he 
war her’n, an’ she war plumb crazy ‘bout 
his shootin’.” 

Old Profitt disagreed with her. He could 
understand and appreciate the advantages 
of inertia. His experience had been, that, 
if a thing were let lay long enough, some- 
body would come along and attend to it, 
without the overt intervention of women or 
of men sufficiently wise to avoid precipi- 
tation. 

“ Let ther law hold its holt,” he counseled. 
“Ef John kin show enuf provocation, he’ll 
come in fur manslaughter an’ git his term; 
an’, if he can’t, they’ll fetch it in murder, 
an’ twist him a hemp cravat. Anyway an’ 
anyhow, he’ll get his stomick-full of shootin’. 
Cuttin’ shoe-pegs or stretchin’ rope air ekally 
discouragin’ to servidgerousness. Lem’s wife 
kin rest satisfied. Thar ain’t no use o’ no 
more feud-swearin’. Ther Gilroys air pretty 
well thinned out hereabouts, an’ Tweavers 
ain’t been noways back’ard in hurryin’ death 
with his job. Folks ’lowed thet Lem's grand- 
dad—old Jerediah Tweaver—holped Elisha 
Gilroy, John’s great-uncle, settle up fur 
Jedgement Day a sight swifter ’en Lisha 
had a mind to. ’Twan’t never proved on 
Jerediah, howsunever, an’ nothin’ wan’t 
never done ’bout it. Look like Lem mou’t 


be offset agin Lisha, an’ both families cry 
quits.” 
This suggestion might be sound in point 
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of philosophy, but it was too callous to 
recommend itself to the women. They turned 
to another branch of the subject—namely, 
the place of present sojourn and probable 
ultimate destination of the little dumb boy. 

During the week that had intervened 
between the shooting and John Gilroy’s 
arrest, the little fellow had remained in the 
care of Rose Harrison, who lived with an 
aunt in the settlement. The girl had been 
fond of Gilroy’s first wife, and familiar in 
his house from the days when she had come 
across the mountains from Georgia for the 
visit to her relative which had ended in 
adoption ; and the afflicted little one, accus- 
tomed to her from his birth, had grown to 
love her second only to the mother he had 
lost. When, in the course of love and nat- 
ure, Rose had finally decided that it would 
be for her happiness to assume the dead 
woman’s place and duties, she began to draw 
the child more and more nearly to her and 
to watch over and care for him. And, after 
the arrest—or more accurately the surrender, 
for Gilroy had given himself into custody— 
it seemed natural that Rose should take the 
child to her home. 

But, within the last few days, a sister of 
Jolin’s—a woman with a number of children 
of her own—had come down to the settle- 
ment, fr.m her home five miles higher up 
in the mountains, and assumed charge of 
the boy. Rose had been loath to give him 
up, and had pleaded hard; but John’s sister 
had been obdurate. The child was a Gilroy, 
she maintained—flesh of her flesh and bone 
of her bone—and “’twarn’t fitten he should 
be took up an’ done for by nobody but them 
as had Gilroy blood.” Whether or not some 
garbled version of the oath of vengeance had 
reached her and stirred family affection and 
fealty is an open question. She was a dis- 
creet woman, and, if she feared to leave the 
child in the same village with Lem’s new- 
made widow, she kept it to herself, and on'y 
declared in public that the place for her 
brother’s son was his sister’s house, until 
such time as he could indicate his own wishes 
in the matter. 

Rose had lifted the little one to his place 
behind his aunt on the blowzy sorrel mare, 
with eyes blinded by tears which had 
fallen fast as she tied his little bundle of 
clothing to the horn of the old side-saddle. 
Then John’s sister had leaned over, and the 
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eyes of the two women bad met in a long 
look, and words had pussed in a whisper 
which had seemed to take some of the sting 
out of the parting; for Rose, a moment later, 
had reached up her arms and drawn the 
child’s dumb pathetic face down to hers 
for a final kiss, and contrived to make him 
understand, by some occult love-method, 
that he must be good and patient in his new 
home for a little while, and then she would 
come for him. 

Then the girl had put on her bonnet and 
gone over to the Profitts’ house and held 
a consultation with her Cousin Elizabeth 
and her husband, laying before them certain 
plans which had developed in her brain 
and demanding and receiving from them 
promises of aid and secrecy. 

After the departure of her guest, Elizabeth 
stood aside her wheel and busied herself 
with preparations for supper. Her move- 
ments were quick and skillful as usual, but 
her tongue was less ready than her hands 
for once, and her air betokened preoccu- 
pation. When everything was under way 
about the hearth, and the table was in 
readiness, she gave her father-in-law a 
bucket of corn soaked in water and gar- 
nished with bran and potato-peelings, with 
the request that he would give the ‘pigs 
their supper; and, during the old man’s 
absence, she got out a pair of saddle-pockets 
and filled them with food of various sorts, 
not forgetting a bottle of persimmon-beer 
and a tin drinking-cup. Her husband’s 
saddle hung in the outer room, and she 
took it down and carried it, together with 
the saddle-bags and his Sunday coat and 
trousers, out to the little log corn-house 
which adjoined the stable. She appeared 
to be preparing for a journey of some sort 
which required secrecy and was to be of 
length, for she flitted backward and for- 
ward between the house and corn-house 
several times, and finally went into the 
stable and filled the manger with food and 
patted the neck of the strong-limbed roan 
horse standing in the stall. 

After a while, young Nicolas came in, 
with his axe on his shoulder and his dogs 
at his heels. He was a stalwart fellow, 
with a serious kindly face, deliberate and 
chary of speech, but decisive in action. 
He spoke cheerily to his father and 
exchanged glances with his wife, as he 
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stood the axe aside and seated himself 
beside the hearth. While Elizabeth dished 
up supper, he held the baby in his arms 
with awkward tenderness, regarding it with 
interest not unmingled with trepidation. 
During the meal, he responded to the old 
man’s garrulity with such wit as God had 
given him; but his manner was abstracted, 
as though his thoughts were busy elsewhere, 
and his silence during the period of smoking 
which follows every rustic repast would have 
been noticeable in a man less habitually 
quiet. 

About eight o’clock, he rose, and, remark- 
ing that he had to see a man in the settle- 
ment that night on business, left the house. 
The moon was above the tree-tops, and shed 
light enough earthward to render objects 
dimly visible and give promise of better 
things to come. Young Nick went straight 
to the corn-house and made such changes 
in his apparel as his wife had provided for; 
after which, he saddled the roan and led 
him out. Elizabeth had come out for a last 
word and to let him through the bars, and 
stood watching his preparations with sym- 
pathetic interest. 

“Thar’s breakfast in ther saddle-bags 
plentiful,” she observed, “ an’ a cup to drink 
out’n. You an’ Rose will git hongry a-ridin’ 
all night, an’ ’twill be nigh twelve o’clock 
afore you git to Crumbleton to-morrow.” 

As he swung himself to the saddle, she 
turned toward the bars to let him out, with 
the question where her cousin would join 
him. 

“At ther big sycamore t’other side o’ ther 
creek,” Nick answered. “Rose air gwine 
to ride thet gray colt o’ John’s thet far, or 
lead him if she ain’t able to wressle with 
him. Ther colt air sorter wild an’ onhandy 
fur a woman, not bein’ more’n half broke, 
an’ I’ll swop saddles whenst I j’ine her. 
John have sont up word to have ther colt 
fetched down to Crumbleton an’ sold fur 
what he’ll bring, wantin’ money fur ther 
lawyers. Rose have got a little laid by, she 
war gwine to buy furniture with; thet will 
take her to Asheville an’ fetch her back. 
An’ we-all kin holp ’em some, I reckon.” 

Elizabeth slipped her hand into her pocket 
and drew thence a little shot-bag tied up 
with a leather string, which she handed to 
her husband. 

“Thar ’tis,” she smiled. “I fetched it out, 
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thinkin’ money would be needin’. It air 
fifty dollars; an’ thet ought to holp right 
smart, with what Rose have got an’ ther 
price ther colt will fetch. *Twill be enough 
to squar ’em up, I reckon.” 

Nick, more versed in the methods of law 
and lawyers, had his doubts; but he pock- 
eted the money and leaned down from the 
saddle to kiss his wife good-bye. He gave 
her many last instructions, too, as to the 
management of family and little farm during 
his absence—which might cover several days, 
he informed her; since, after seeing Rose safe 
on the Asheville train, he must visit the jail 
and have a talk with John and arrange 
about the sale of the colt. He meant to 
stand by John and see him through his 
trouble, not only because of friendship, or 
of sympathy for Rose, but also because he— 
Nicolas—had a grudge against the Tweavers 
on his own account, and would willingly 
circumvent them should it be possible. In 
the shooting-affair, he held John entirely 
justified; for, to his rough code, the man 
who would not strike out in defense of a 


woman who was dear to him, or even draw 
knife or pistol if need were, would prove 
himself no better than a poltroon for whom 
tar and feathers would be too good. Nick had 
energetic theories and beliefs and the intense 
individualism which is bred by isolation. All 
his emotions, both generous and doubtful, 
had interplayed to induce him to lend an 
ear to Rose’s appeal, and a hand to aid her 
in her sore distress, And for his wife Eliza- 
beth, she was with Rose, heart and soul, 
from the very outset. 

Elizabeth leaned on the bars and watched 
her husband ride away across the field and 
into the forest beyond, until the mists and elu- 
sive shadows of the night made a wall between 
them, and then made all secure again about 
corn-house and stable and returned to the 
fireside. The old man was dozing and asked 
no questions, and presently betook himself to 
his bed in the shed-room. Elizabeth sat in 
thought, with her child on her breast, watch- 
ing the fire burn down and following with 
her imagination tke course of the travelers, 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.| 
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BY MINNA IRVING, 


BEYOND the bridge at Sevres 
A dainty cottage stood, 
Its frosted windows gleaming 
Beneath a snowy hood. 
Across the icy river, 
In barricade and trench, 
Lay, by their smoking cannon, 
The legions of the French. 


“In yonder house a captain 

Of Prussia hides his head,” 

To Jean, the peerless gunner, 
His stern commander said. 

He heard with deep emotion— 
His face was ashen gray; 

But, though his heart is breaking, 
A soldier must obey. 


White-lipped but steady-handed, 
He aimed the shell, and lo! 
A heap of shattered fragments 
Were strewn upon the snow. 
Well done, my gallant fellow!” 
He heeded not the praise; 
His eyes were on the ruins, 
His thoughts of other days. 


“Oh! nevermore the roses 
Will wreathe the door,” he sighed, 
“As when in early summer 
I built it for my bride. 
Adieu, our pretty cottage!” 
He dashed the tears away. 
“But she is safe in Paris, 
And soldiers must obey !” 
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THE HENS’ REVOLT. 
BY 


THEY were two little maidens, 
So dainty and sweet 

From the crowns of their heads 
To the soles of their feet. 


And in mischief they whispered : 

“Oh, come, let us go— 

There are fresh eggs for breakfast, 
The hens cackled so.” 


Then armed with.a basket 
A-swinging between, 

The two sweet little maidens 
Appeared on the scene. 


All regardless of cackle, 
Of racket and din, 

Of frocks, ruffles, and trimmings, 
They scooped the eggs in. 


Then the fowls cackled cackles 
Full of pain and of strife, 

And they chased the wee maidens 
Till each ran for her life. 
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And the hens chased and raced, 


The roosters followed too; 
They cackled and they crowed 
And they made much ado. 


Then our sweet little maidens, 
At safe distance from thence, 
Held a long consultation 
To resent this offense: 
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For they said it wasn’t fair, 
They vowed it wasn't right, 
For hens to be so selfish 
And really try to fight. 


So they reached this conclusion : 
“When the eggs are cooked done, 
We will eat right before them, 


And then see the fun.” 


So these brave little maidens, 
With a gate close at hand, 

Ate the eggs, oh! so boldly, 
Before the biddy band. 


hen the hens, they protested 

With cackle, cluck, and cry; 
But the maids ate serenely 

With no penitent sigh. 


So the chicks held convention, 
And the questions discussed 
Were “meum et tuum,” 
And the meaning of “Trust.” 


Then they rested from action, 
And the maids did likewise; 
But could scarce wait for morning 

To unclose their eyes. 
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When the sun was just rising, 
They hied forth again ; 

But alas! for their scheming, 
Their plots were in vain. 


For the hens met them gayly, 
Full of triumph and glee; 
And a real chicken party 
It all seemed to be. 


The sight that met their glances, 
’Mid this fuss and ado! 

Why, the hens ate the eggs up! 
But, really, wouldn’t you? 


And oh! my little maidens, 
So pretty and so wise, 

Say, can’t you read the lesson 
Plain before your eyes? 


Two sides to every question, 
Whichever way you turn; 

The rights of honest labor 
Even hens begin to learn. 
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MRS. BUNKER’S NEPHEW. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


T is two year ago this month, since 
| Nehemiah Bunker, that was my hus- 
band, tuk the plurality into his sides, 
and died and left me alone, a widder 
woman with two children, in this vale of 
sin and sorrer. It don’t seem no longer ago 
than yesterday; but it’s sot down in the 
allmynack, and it’s onto his tombstun’, which 
cost a hundred dollars—the date, June the 
16th, 1886. Peas to his ashes. 

But that’s neither here nor there. ’Tain’t 
about that I was going to tell you when 
I tuk my pen in hand. 

Nehemiah died as peaceful as he had lived; 
and he sed to me how lucky it was for me 
that he didn’t plant any more taters in the 
spring, because there’d be nobody to hoe 
’em—and he sed how lucky it was for him, 
because he should die afore the tater-bugs 
got plenty. And he sed, with a sad smile, 
sez he: “ You know, Mary Jane, that I allers 
did hate that tater-bugging business.” 

Wal, he left me with the farm and the 


critters, and I have managed as well as I. 


could with Job Stevens, the hired man; but 
there are times when I sigh for the presence 
of a kindred sole! No human critter ought 
to be alone—there are times when the society 
of a hired man don’t satisfy me. I want 
somebody that I can talk over things with— 
somebody that I can lay the blame onto, 
when things go wrong, without his gitting 
his back up and threatening to pack his 
trunk and go to work for old maid Jenkins, 
which has got her frunt teeth all out, and 
not a spear of hair on her head but what’s 
bought. 

; I’ve had some loveyers since Nehemiah 
passed away from this mortal scene; but 
I ain’t the woman that is ready to marry 
‘anything for the sake of being married, 
not by a long chalk! I want a man that 


don’t chaw nor smoke nor drink anything 
stronger than cider, and that’s keerful of 
his clothes, and scrapes his feet afore he 
comes into the house, and that’s willing to 
do the chores that belongs to him, and 
likes to go to meetin’ Sunday. 

(50) 





Last summer, I got a letter from sister- 
in-law Benton, that lives in Boston, saying 
that her son Tommy was a little under the 
weather from too much study, and the doctor 
sed his brains was a-growing too fast for 
his body. It’s awful unlucky to have more 
brains than there’s room for in your head, 
for ‘tain’t a common disease, and the doctors 
hain’t larnt to teat it right yet. 

Tommy is sixteen year old and small of 
his age, and he has got reddish hair and 
a freckled face and as mischievous-looking 
a turned-up nose as ever you seed. 

Mrs. Benton, she wanted to know if I 
wouldn’t board Tommy a spell, and sort of 
peart him up on new milk and fresh air, 
and she wound up her letter by saying that 
the dear boy wouldn’t give me the leastest 
mite of trouble, for he was good as gold and 
belonged to the Sunday-school and could 
play some onto the violin. 

Of course, I writ back to her to let him 
come; but I didn’t want him, for these ere 
city boys don’t take to country manners, 
and I expected I’d have a time with him. 

The fust night he come, he eat a whole 
mince-pie and five doughnuts and four flap- 
jacks for supper, which showed that having 
too much brains don’t strike to your stomach. 

Next morning, he was up before anybody 
in the house, blowing the tin trumpet out 
of the kitchen winder, and he scared old 
Aunt Sally Walker, across the street, almost 
into fits with it—waked her right up out of 
a sound sleep, and she thought the last day 
had come. 

When I called the cat to breakfast, it was 
missing. Now, I’d had that cat five year, 
and I’d never knowed it to be absunt or 
tardy to meals. I sarched high and low for 
him, calling “Dicky! Dicky! Dicky!” till 
I was hoarse as a crow; but no Dicky 
appeared. 

Tommy, he sot there whistling and making 
a tail to a kite out of my religious news- 
papers, that I’ve saved up for Sunday reading, 
when it rains so that I can’t go to meeting. 

“JT wouldn’t strain myself any more calling 
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of him, if I was you, Aunt Mary Jane,” sez 
he, at last; “for I guess he can’t come very 
well. He’s got other business, that cat has. 
He’s gone to sea in the well.” 

I flew at that boy and grabbed him by the 
hairs of his head, and I tuk the poker to him 
and made him own up that he had blowed the 
trumpet at Dick, and scared him so that he 
run up the chimbly, and then Tommy had 
catched him and put him to soak in the well ! 

I rushed out and peeped down in the well, 
and there, on a rock that had tumbled down 
from the curbing, sot poor Dicky, with his 
eyes green as grass, and me-you-ing away 
like all possessed. 

“You go down into that well and git that 
cat, you young scallawag!” sez I, “‘or I swan, 
I'll heave you down!” sez I. And Tommy 
see that I meant it, and he off with his shoes, 
and tuk them big Boston brains of his’n 
down into the well in a jiffy. He grabbed 
the cat, and the cat grabbed him, and it was 
jest about an equal thing by the time they 
got up into daylight. 

Tommy’s face looked like a map of Europe, 
with the rivers drawed in in red paint, and 
that cat was so full of lightning that it fairly 
hissed rite out of his fur. 

Tommy had to lay by the biggest part of 
that day, with his face smeared over with 
mutton-taller; but by night he got round 
agin, and got to cutting up his pranks as bad 
as ever. 

Grandpa Bunker lives with me, and has for 
severil year. He’s been a-dying for twenty 
odd years with the consumption and the 
rhumatiz, but he don’t seem to git any nigher 
to it than he was in the beginning, and I 
kind of expect that after I’m gone he’ll run 
the farm and keep it in the name. 

He’s awful deaf, though, except when you’re 
a-talking about something you don’t want 
him to know about, and then he’ll hear the 
faintest whisper that ever was; and I’ve 
noticed that that was a good deal the way 
with most deaf persons. 

Grandpa has an ear-trumpet that he car- 
ries round, and, as soon as Tommy spied 
that, he seemed bewitched to holler into it. 
He shouted so loud that he nigh about 
blowed the top of grandpa’s head off, and 
the old man had to have his head done up 
in cotton batting and wet in sweet ile for 
two days. And he was mad enough with 
that boy to give him fits, I can tell you! 
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The next day after the cat catastrophe, 
Tommy got grandpa’s trumpet and filled it 
with mustard-seed and stopped it up, and 
grandpa had a caller—a woman that was 
picking up items for a newspaper—and he 
tuk his trumpet to hear what she sed, and 
it didn’t seem to work. 

“Drat the thing!” sez grandpa, “it’s got 
stopped up.” And he in with the end of his 
finger and poked out the wool that Tommy 
had stopped it with, and clapped it to his 
ear, and the mustard-seed begun to run in 
like mad. 

“Thunder and Mars!” sez grandpa, boun- 
cing out of his chair. ‘“There’s spiders in it! 
Spiders, by jinks! and millions of’em! Mary 
Jane! Mary Jane! You scald that trumpet 
out—it’s full of spiders !” 

“Good gracious!” cried the woman, gath- 
ering up her note-book and her pencils. 
“T was told he was a man of temperate 
habits, and here he is in a fit of jim-jams.” 

“Spiders!” yelled grandpa, digging into 
his ear and pulling out the mustard-seed 
and stamping onto it, as mad as could be. 

“Land sake!” sez I, “it’s some of the 
doings of that boy, grandpa. Do carm 
yourself and set down! You'll bust your 
bloodvessels, and jar all that crockery off 
from the mantel-tree, a-bouncing round so. 
Set down, grandpa, and don’t git ixcited.” 

By this time, the woman caller had got out 
into the road, and both of our dogs was to 
her heels, barking like mad; and I expect 
that Tommy put ’em up to it, for I seen 
him peeping out from behind the wood-shed, 
and grinning to hisself. 

But, when grandpa got it through his head 
that Tommy had been fooling with that 
trumpet, he was madder than a broke-up 
setting hen. And, in spite of his rhumatiz, 
he give that boy a walloping. 

That Tommy kept me in a stew all the 
time. When he warn’t into one thing, he 
was into another; and, when he was out 
anywhere, I expected every minnit that he 
would come in dead or mortally wounded, 
and then his ma would blame me. 

For quite a considerable spell, Cap’en 
Grimes, from Millwood, has been coming 
over here and dropping in of an evening. 
The cap’en lost his wife nigh onto two year 
ago, and he’s got as purty a moniment to 
her grave in the semeterry as there is there, 
and it must have cost a good sum. He’s 
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wore a weed onto his hat nigh about to the 
top of the crown; but lately he’s had it tuk 
down a couple of inches, and he seems to 
have kinder pearted up and takes an interest 
in the world once more. The cap’en is well- 
to-do, and his children is all growed up, and 
he keeps two horses and ten cows, and he’s 
a man that’s well-looking and has got a good 
character. 

I don’t say that I’'d marry him; but then, 
there ain’t any knowing what I might do, 
if he should set hisself to teasing of me. 
I’m naterally of an obleeging disposition, 
and { never did like to hurt anybody’s feel- 
ings. 

Two or three nights ago, the cap’en 
dropped in as usual. 

He kept his overcoat on, and his hat in 
his hand, and sed he couldn’t stop a minnit 
—jest as he allers does when he comes in. 
He’s allers jest a-going to go; but he gin- 
erally stays till eleven o’clock, if not later. 

He sot down on the sofy and begun to 
talk about the weather—that’s one of his 
favorite subjects. There is a good deal to 
be sed about the weather, you know. 

“-Tain’t so hot as ’twas yesterday,” sez he, 
crossing his legs and sticking his hat onto 
his knee. 

“No,” sez I; “it don’t seem to be.” 

“‘ Day afore yes’day was a scorcher,” sez he. 

“Yes,” sez I, “that’s what I thought.” 

Then the cap’en sot still for full five 
minnits; then he begun to twirl his hat 
round on his finger, and finally he lost his 
hold of it, and it went bouncing down into 
the fireplace and rolled up in the ashes. But 
he didn’t seem to notice it. 

“Mary Jane!” sez he, as ixcited as though 
a bee had stung him. 

“ What is it?” sez I, thinking mebby he’d 
dropped a stitch in his back. 

“Mary Jane!” sez he, more fidgety than 
ever. 

“Well, cap’en?” sez I. 

And then he hopped up and grabbed me 
round the waist, and sot me down onto the 
sofy beside of him; and I swan! afore I 
could lift a finger to stop him, that man 
kissed me! and his breath smelt of dough- 
nuts and cheese. 

“Land of liberty, cap’en!” sez I, “ what 
do you mean?” 

And jest then I heerd a groan, and we 
both of us looked up, and—my soul and 


body! there stood a great tall white figger 
rite in frunt of us, with eyes like fire, and 
arms as long as two bean-poles flapping on 
the air! 

“Lordy massy!”’ yelled the cap’en; struck 
all of a heap by the sight. 

“Gracious goodness !” sez I, “’tis an appa- 
ratus from the other world!” 

“Who and what art thou?” sez the cap’en, 
gitting behind the sofy and shaking like one 
with the ager. 

“Tam the spirit of your first wife!” sez 
en awful holler voice, “and, if you have 
anything to do with that widder there, I’ll 
haunt you to your dying day!” and the 
ghost made a dive at the cap’en. 

The cap’en, he jumped rite out of the 
winder, and smashed up two pots of gerani- 
ums that sot there, and busted the bird- 
cage ; and I didn’t have any more sense than 
to foller him, and my back has had the 
plumbago in it ever sense. We both run as 
hard as ever we could, and I grabbed the 
cap’en by the coat-tails; and he kicked out 
at me jest like a vicious colt, for he thought 
I was the ghost. 

“Let me alone, Sally! Let me alone!” 
he yelled back at me. “T’ll have the weed 
put back as wide as ’twas before, and I swear 
by the holy broomstick that I’ll never look 
at a widder agin! Only let me alone, Sally !” 

How fur we should have run, I can’t say; 
but Deacon Roberts was a-digging a sullar 
for a new house, and that happened to be 
in our way; and, as we didn’t turn out for 
anything, and neither did the sullar, we went 
rite into it, and there we was! 

When we come to ourselves, we managed 
to git out, and we agreed not to say nothing 
about it; but that boy Tommy met us with 
a lantern jest as we’d agreed, and sez he, as 
cool as could be: 

“Here’s your hat, capt’in; and you’re old 
enuff, both of ye, not to be scared by a boy 
dressed up in a white night-gownd. If I was 
a-courting a girl, I shouldn’t be bluffed off 
that way.” And he started off, a-whistling, 
up the road. 

The cap’en hain’t called here sense, but 
I’ve sent that Tommy home. His brains is 
too active for these regions. 

And I am afraid that the cap’en’s feelings 
was so hurt that he won’t dare to come agin. 
I shall ride over to his place some day, to 
swap a setting of eggs, and see how he is. 
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PART I. 
ES, very successful, Pauline. 
I think that: Madame Du- 
laure has carried out my 
vs idea admirably. ‘Take it 
away now, and tell Watson 
to send the florist to me 
as soon as he arrives. I must 
give some last directions about the orchids 
that I ordered for to-night. And—stay— 
here is a note that I want taken at once 
to. Captain St. Maur’s lodgings on Curzon 
Street. No answer. Draw downy the blinds 
before you leave the room. I am not feel- 
ing well, and I would like to rest for an hour 
or two.” 

“Dr, Blake said that he would call this 
morning, madam.” 

“Very good. Tell Watson to show him 
in as soon as he arrives. Now give me 
twenty drops from that phial on the mantel- 
piece, and then you can go.” 

As the well-trained Parisian soubrette 
moved noiselessly about, fulfilling her mis- 
tress’s orders, that lady sank wearily back 
on the low luxurious couch that formed the 
principal piece of furniture in her pretty 
boudoir, and looked the very picture of a 
very lovely and languid fine lady. 

She had been the sensation of the London 
season a year before, this beautiful American 
widow, and was still a reigning belle by 
virtue of her charms, her colossal wealth, 
her magnificent entertainments, and her 
gorgeous jewels. She had flashed out like 
a meteor amongst the fixed stars of English 
society, and had not yet ceased to dazzle 
and to delight those who were so fortunate 
as to gain admission to her splendid man- 
sion. 

Mrs. Lemuel Rivers, though only twenty- 
six, had been a widow for nearly five years. 
The great railroad-king of the West had 
married the graceful young beauty when he 
was himself far advanced in years, and he 
had not long survived his marriage, leaving 
his fair widow the greater part, it was said, of 
his immense wealth. Of spotless reputation 


and endowed with great social tact, Ade- 
laide Rivers had, at the close of her period 
of mourning, decided upon going abroad, 
to test some of the delights of European 
society. Her success had been instantaneous 
and immense. A few good letters of intro- 
duction had opened for her the gilded portals 
of some of the best houses in London. She 
had been so fortunate as to secure, on a long 
lease, the magnificent mansion of the Earl 
of Seagrave, on Piccadilly, opposite the 
Park; and the re-opening of the superb 
house, with its vast and well-organized 
reception-rooms, to the gay set who had 
long been excluded from it by reason of 
the infirmities and great age of its owner 
lent a special interest to her entertainments. 

More than one of the titled matrons whose 
function it is to gain admission, for a con- 
sideration, for rich foreign ladies, to the 
guarded circles of the aristocracy, and whose 
office is as well understood as is that of the 
Introducer of Ambassadors at the Palace of 
the Elysée, had come forward to proffer 
their services to Mrs. Rivers for sums vary- 
ing from twentyfive hundred to five thousand 
dollars. But, secure in her position as a 
beauty and a millionaire, the charming 
widow refused all these offers, feeling fully 
capable of managing her own social affairs 
in her own way. 

The result proved that she had done 
rightly in thus keeping the reins in her 
own hands. She was a success, and a great 
success—her position as a widow having 
largely aided to bring about her triumphs. 
A lady possessing such vast wealth, who 
was to be wooed and won—and who was, 
moreover, elegant and charming enough to 
grace any position in the land—was, in 
London society, as a box of sugar-plums 
in a girls’ boarding-school. Suitors swarmed 
around her like bees around a jar of honey. 
She might have married a dozen times over 
in her first London season, and might have 
written half the grades of titles in the 
peerage before her name, had she been so 
disposed; for penniless nobles abound in 
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England as well as on the Continent, and 
to such individuals the temptations of her 
bank-account proved irresistible. 

But Mrs. Rivers was too wise a woman 
to be lured into bartering her independence 
for an empty title. “I will dove the man 
I am to marry as a second husband,” she 
said often to herself, “or I shall remain a 
widow to the end of my days.” So the 
opening of her second season in London 
found her still Adelaide Rivers. She had 
spent part of the winter at Cannes, at her 
sumptuous villa, and had gone to Rome, 
where she had been the star of the court 
balls at the Quirinal; but neither the 
attractions of French wit and charm of 
manner, nor those of Italian masculine 
beauty and fervor of wooing, had made 
any impression upon her apparently insen- 
sible heart. 

But, at the opening of her second season 
in London, two suitors had presented them- 
selves, who seemed to have more prospect 
of winning the fair prize than had been 
enjoyed by any of their predecessors. One 
of these was Captain Cecil St. Maur, the 
youngest son uf an impoverished peer, who 
could count half the aristocracy of England 
He 


as his blood-relations in some degree. 
was universally conceded to be the hand- 
somest man in London; tall, nobly propor- 
tioned, and of splendid physique, with large 
dark-blue eyes, a bronzed complexion, and 
a mouth and chin perfect in mold as those 


of a Greek statue. He had met Mrs. Rivers 
at the first ball of the season, and had fallen 
at once and sincerely most violently in love 
with her. It was just this touch of sincerity 
that lent real ardor to his wooing, and it was 
generally predicted that he would finally 
carry off the prize. His only serious rival 
was, it is true,a man of great wealth; but 
that detail was considered as having but 
little weight with the rich Mrs. Rivers, 
whose fortune was held to be too large for 
her to care much about the possessions of 
her future husband. Sir Francis Severne 
was not only a gentleman of fortune, but 
of ancient descent as well, his baronetcy 
dating from the original creation of that 
order by James I. The discovery of a highly 
productive coal-mine on one of his estates 
had made a millionaire of him before he 
was twentyone. At the time our story opens, 
he was a little over thirty, a delicate gentle- 
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natured dreamer, devoted to art and to 
music, and caring but little for society. He 


_ had never married, and indeed it was said 


that, till he had met the brilliant piquant 
American beauty, he had never been known 
to faH captive to the fascinations of any 
woman. But the gifts and graces of the 
dazzling widow had proved irresistible, and 
he had become the most ardent of her 
suitors—surpassing, in the vehemence of his 
passion and the energy with which he 
prosecuted his wooing, even his one serious 
rival, Cecil St. Maur. 

After dismissing her waiting-maid, Mrs. 
Rivers remained for some time reclining 
amidst the gold-embroidered cushions of her 
couch, motionless and as if struggling for 
breath with a painful effort. Gradually the 
oppression seemed to pass away; her respi- 
ration became once more easy and natural, 
and a delicate rose-tinge flushed her pale 
cheek and lent new lustre to her beauty. 
She was very lovely, of a blonde yet brilliant 
type, her hair shaded with gold, and her 
large blue eyes sparkling beneath long 
silken golden lashes. The only defect to 
be found in her otherwise perfect counte- 
nance was a slight elevation of the cheek- 
bones, which gave to her face a pronounced 
Scottish character— which was, however, 
more of an attraction than a fault, and 
would hardly have been noticed in features 
of a less faultless mold. Her slender supple 
figure was defined by the soft folds of a 
tea-gown in pale-lilac brocade, trimmed with 
a profusion of white lace; and the small 
hands, that lay listlessly clasped before her, 
glittered with costly rings. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in early June. 
The season in London was at its height. 
Superb equipages were passing through 
Piccadilly and were thronging to the Park. 
Mrs. Rivers was due at at least three 
“at homes” and four receptions, though it 
was generally understood that her ows 
grand fancy-costume ball, which was to 
take place on that especial evening and 
which promised to be the great fashionable 
event of the year, would prevent the lady 
from even making an appearance at any 
one of the dinner-parties of that day. Her 
motionless tranquillity was broken at last 
by the announcement: 

“Dr. Blake, madam.” 

“Show him in.” And Mrs. Rivers ex- 
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changed her recumbent position on her 
couch for a seat in a scarcely less luxurious 
arm-chair, as the great physician and well- 
known specialist in all affections of the 
heart and lungs was ushered into the room. 

“ How is my fair patient feeling to-day ?” 
said the courtly old doctor, as he took the 
slender hand in his own. “ Better, I hope?” 

But, practiced as he was in the art of 
concealing his impressions, a marked shade 
of uneasiness clouded his features as he 
laid his finger on the quivering throbbing 
pulse and noticed the chill dampness of the 
little palm that he held in his own. 

“ Better now, doctor; but I suffered terribly 
from weakness and oppression this morning. 
Those last drops you prescribed for me do me 
good; they have relieved me almost entirely. 
Can you not order something just a little 
stronger for me? For I must be braced up 
for the fatigues of to-night.” 

“Have I not prescribed rest and quiet for 
you in every way, you refractory patient? 
How can you expect ever to get well, if you 
neglect my orders like this? Now, what 
have you on hand for this evening?” 

“My own ball, doctor. Have you for- 
gotten? A fancy-dress ball—the invitations 
were sent out six weeks ago. The Prince 
of Scotland will be here in full national 
costume, and the Persian and Chinese 
ambassadors, and—” 

“And half the peerage besides—come to 
look on, while the prettiest woman in Lon- 
don does her best to commit suicide. Now 
look here, Mrs. Rivers: I do not wish to 
terrify you unnecessarily about your health, 
but you are really in a condition that 
requires the greatest care. You must posi- 
tively give up all fatigue and excitement, 
late hours, gayety of all kinds, and, above 
all, dancing. You must dance no more 
this season.” 

“And if I refuse to obey your directions?” 
queried Mrs. Rivers, glancing archly at the 
old physician from under her golden lashes. 

“Then I give up the case—or rather, my 
child, the case will give me up, for you will 
put an end to yourself in a very few weeks.” 

“Doctor! do you mean that I shall die?” 

“T do mean it, Mrs. Rivers. Take care 
of yourself, and I will engage to cure you; 
but at present the condition of your heart 
is such that you cannot venture to overexert 
yourself with impunity.” 

VoL. XCIX—4. 


“Well, I promise you that, after this even- 
ing, i shall be as reasonable as even you . 
could desire. Of course, I cannot give up 
my ball at this late hour—what with royalty 
coming, and no one to take my place as 
hostess, or even to help me to receive.” 

“T suppose not; but be as careful of 
yourself as possible, this evening. I will 
send you in a draught to take before you 
begin to receive; it will calm your nerves 
and give you temporary strength. But 
promise me, above all things, not to dance.” 

“Oh, I promise you that, of course. You 
will drop in, sometime during the evening, 
will you not? I want so much to have you 
see my costume.” 

“ What character have you chosen ?” 

“The Queen of Diamonds; and the dress 
is, I think, absolutely unique.” 

“T shall try to come in for half an hour 
—to see, at least, if my new prescription 
has done you good. But, remember, dear 
lady: no dancing. That is positively pro- 
hibited.” 

“You have my promise not to dance.” 

“Au revoir, then, this evening.” And, 
with a final pressure of the cold little hand 
that he still held, Dr. Blake took his depart- 
ure. His exit was speedily followed by the 
re-entrance of the valet. 

“Mr. Simpson, the florist, has been wait- 
ing to speak to you, madam, for the last 
half-hour; and Captain St. Maur has just 
arrived, and wishes to know if you can 
receive him.” 

“Mr. Simpson need wait no longer. Tell 
him I give him carte-blanche concerning the 
flowers for to-night, and also that I desire 
him to use as many orchids as possible in 
the decorations of the drawing-room; and 
admit Captain St. Maur. I am at home to 
no one else this afternoon.” 

As the captain entered, Mrs. Rivers rose 
to receive him, and held out her hand in 
a manner that might have been considered 
extremely cordial, but for the gravity of her 
demeanor. As the door closed, the visitor 
bent forward as if to exchange his more 
formal greeting for a kiss; but the lady 
avoided the embrace, and merely motioned 
to him to take a chair. 

“How is this, Adelaide? Are we not 
engaged? And why do you deny me the 
first sweet privileges of my position as your 
future husband?” 
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“ Because, Cecil, I have sent for you to-day 
to impart to you avery painful fact. Our 
engagement must end at once. Fortunately, 
it has never been made public.” 

The captain started from the seat he had 
just assumed, and flushed darkly under his 
bronzing. 

“T do not understand you, Adelaide. 
When I received your note to-day, I thought 
you summoned me to make the final arrange- 
ments for our marriage; and now you wish 
to throw me off like a cast-off gown or a 
soiled pair of gloves. At least, you owe me 
some explanation of this extraordinary 
change.” 

“That explanation is your due, and you 
shall -have it. But, Cecil—Cecil—do you 
not see that my heart is breaking? I scarcely 
know how to tell you the cruel truth.” 

She wept bitterly for some moments in 
silence, despite all her lover’s attempts at 
soothing her. Finally she regained her 
composure with an effort, and, wiping away 
her tears, she raised her eyes to his face. 

“Cecil, we must part.” 

“And why, dearest? Have you ceased to 
love me or to believe in my love?” 

“Neither; but our marriage has become 
impossible.” 

“Impossible? And for what reason?” 

“T am ruined.” 

“You jest, Adelaide—you are only trying 
to prove the reality of my attachment. How 
could a woman as wealthy as you lose all 
her fortune in a moment?” 

“Tn the first place, I never was as rich 
as I have been reported to be. Lemuel 
Rivers compelled me, before our marriage, 
to sign away my claim for dower, in 
exchange for a settlement that, in my inex- 
perienced eyes, represented boundless wealth. 
After I found myself reputed on all sides 
to be the owner of several millions, I could 
not bear to lose the prestige attached to 
vast possessions, and I plunged wildly and 
foolishly into a colossal speculation, which, 
had it succeeded, would have quadrupled 
the sum engaged in it. I risked my all, 
and it is lost. Here,” she continued, open- 
ing the drawer of a small table that stood 
beside her, “are the papers and cablegrams 
that explain the whole affair. Take them, 
Cecil, and look them over, and you will then 
see that I am neither jesting nor trying to 
test your love.” 
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Captain St. Maur put the documents aside. 


_“T want no proof of the truth of what you 


tell me, dearest. But why must your losses 
put an end to our engagement? I have 
loved you truly and for yourself alone. 
Let us marry at once, and suffer me to 
guard you from all the trials and cares 
that must come upon you from this change 
of fortune.” 

She laughed drearily and with a cynical 
ring in her mirth. “And how would you 
support so costly a creature as a spoiled 
society-beauty, on your tiny income? And 
my debts, Cecil! No, no: we are neither 
of us rich enough to indulge in the expens- 
ive luxury of a love-match. Bid me fare- 
well, and go to find some heiress who, 
happier than I, can give you not only her 
heart, as I have done, but her hand with 
a well-filled purse in it.” 

“You are mocking me, Adelaide. And 
you—what do you intend to do with your 
life? Why will you crush out all hope 
and brightness from existence for both of 
us? You tell me that you love me. Trust 
blindly to fate and to the future. Become 
my wife—” 

“And live in poverty for the rest of my 
days? Cecil, I cannot do it, I am weak 
in health and weak in resolution. I need 
the tranquillity and luxury of a wealthy 
home. I love you, and you love me; but 
we must part. Ah, Cecil, do not altogether 
execrate me. See: I am ill—I have not 
the strength to struggle against my destiny.” 

Again Captain St. Maur rose from his 
chair. “I begin to comprehend,” he said, 
with the deliberation of intense wrath, “the 
drift of all your phrases. Some other man, 
richer and therein happier than I, has been 
so fortunate as to take my place as your 
future husband.” 

She shrank back from the contemplation 
of that pallid face and gleaming eyes. 

“Answer me! I havea right to an answer. 
Who is this man?” 

“Pity me! Have mercy on me, Cecil. 
lt is—it is—” 

“T must and will know his name. Ah, 
I remember now a whisper at the club last 
night, concerning you and your latest con- 
quest—Sir Francis Severne. Is it he?” 

“Yes!” she cried, in desperation, “ Yes, 
it is he! Now go. Forgive me if you can, 


but leave’ me.” 
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“Yes, I go,” he said, deliberately, as he 
turned toward the door. “I shall return to 
the home that is peopled with memories 
of you; and chief amongst its treasures is 
a little portfolio, where I have guarded with 
fondest care every line you have ever written 
to me. Love-letters are pleasant reading, 
and I shall send the portfolio and its con- 
tents to the one man on earth who will 
hereafter lay claim to such effusions from 
your pen. To-morrow, your new betrothed 
shall learn from your own hand how sincerely 
you have loved another man, and that not 
so miany months ago.” 

She caught him by the arm and looked 
imploringly in his face. 

“Cecil! Cecil! you will not do this— 
promise me that you will not! Francis is 
sensitive—he is jealous of the past already— 
he will leave me to struggle alone with ruin. 
Spare me! indeed, I am wretched—suffering. 
Ah, heaven!” 

He forcibly released his arm from her 
clinging grasp, and, without so much as 
once more glancing at her face, he abruptly 
quitted the room. And when, half an hour 
later, Pauline brought the medicine that 
formed Dr. Blake’s latest prescription for 
her mistress, she found Mrs. Rivers lying 
insensible upon the floor. 

It was long before she revived; but the 
first dose of the new potion seemed to benefit 
her greatly, and when, after a few hours’ 
repose, her attentive waiting-maid brought 
to her bedside a delicate little repast, set 
forth upon a silver tray, she was able to do 
justice to her favorite dainties, as well as to 
a glass or two of iced champagne. Thus 
refreshed, Mrs. Rivers addressed herself with 
renewed energy to the complicated arts of 
her toilette. 

“But madam will be dressed long before 
her guests begin to arrive,’’ remonstrated 
Pauline. “It is only nine o’clock, and there 
will be no one here before eleven.” 

“Never mind. Bring me my costume, 
and do as I tell you. I expect a visitor 
before the the ball.” 


CHAPTER II. 

An hour later, Mrs. Rivers sat alone in 
her boudoir, arrayed in her magnificent 
dress as the Queen of Diamonds. The idea 
of the costume had been taken from the 
court-card of that denomination; but the 


stiff and ungraceful style of the robes of 
the playing-card queen had been skillfully 
changed, though their most characteristic 
details had been preserved. The long regal 
train in pale-blue velvet, elaborately embroid- 
ered through its entire length with gold and 
silver threads and with seed-pearls, was met 
by a flat skirt-front in pale-blue satin, bro- 
caded with large flowers and foliage in gold. 
This skirt-front was separated from the train 
at the left side by a flat panel, set underneath 
the velvet and the brocade. It was in white 
satin; and on it, half-way up, was visible 
a large diamond in scarlet velvet, worked 
around the edges with gold. The bodice, in 
brocade, with square hanging sleeves, was 
surcharged with embroideries and gold lace, 
with here and there small diamonds in red 
velvet appearing among its garnitures. The 
whole dress literally blazed with jewels. 
Chains of diamonds were looped across the 
corsage and encircled the lady’s throat and 
were entwined with the masses of her shin- 
ing hair, and the draperies of the bodice 
and the skirt were clasped and confined 
with large brooches composed of rubies or 
of emeralds, set in diamonds, some of which 
had once glittered in the treasuries of 
royalty. On her left shoulder shone a gem 
of world-wide renown, the Star of Brazil, 
which, from its size and value, had awaited 
a purchaser for several seasons past, before 
it had been seen, admired, and secured by 
Mrs. Rivers. So gorgeous a dress would 
have crushed, by its elaborate and jeweled 
magnificence, any wearer less graceful and 
accomplished in the art of carrying off a 
sumptuous toilette than was the American 
beauty. She was looking her loveliest that 
evening, in spite of her recent indisposition. 
A second installment of Dr. Blake’s new 
remedy had given color to her complexign 
and light to her great blue eyes, and she 
sat there in the soft light of the flower- 
decked room, a very radiant and charming 
vision. 

So thought the lover, who, just admitted, 
had paused in mute and motionless adora- 
tion before his idol. Sir Francis Severne 
was a man of over thirty—pale, slight, and 
interesting-looking, but not positively hand- 
some, his best feature being a pair of wistful- 
looking brown eyes. He was dressed to 
represent Milton in his youth, in a plain 
Puritan costume of black velvet with a large 
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collar of fine antique lace, and he indeed 
bore considerable resemblance to the por- 
‘traits of the world-renowned poet in his 
earlier days. 

“How dazzling you are, Adelaide—how 
beautiful! I scarcely dare approach you. 
I have not yet had time to realize my own 
happiness.” 

“Does not this aid in convincing you of 
the new ties you have assumed?” asked 
Mrs. Rivers, smiling, as she extended to 
him her hand, on one finger of which shone 
a peerless velvet-blue sapphire, set in a band 
of dull-yellow gold. 

“My ring? Yes, it helps to confirm me 
in my convictions of future bliss. But I 
shall not feel fully satisfied till you are 
irrevocably my own. When shall we be 
married? In a week—ten days—a fort- 
night? Not later than a fortnight, I beg 
of you.” 

“Unreasonable man! How am I ever to 
prepare a respectable trousseau in so short 
a time? But I will be merciful to your 
impatience. In one month from to-day—» 

“One month? Adelaide, Adelaide, take 
pity on my loneliness and my devotion. My 
home has been a very desolate one since my 
mother died and left me alone in the world, 
Shorten, I implore you, the period of our 
engagement. Light of my life, come to shed 
lustre on the clouds that have gathered 
around my existence. Adelaide, dearest—” 

She held up her hand with a playful 
gesture. “Then, this day three weeks, if 
you will have it so; but not one moment 
sooner.” And an ashy tinge of paleness 
stole over her features, as she remembered 
the threats of Cecil St. Maur. The wedding- 
day, so ardently longed for by her new lover, 
might for her never arrive, if those threats 
Were put into execution. 

He caught her hand in his own. “My 
wife—my wife that is so soon to be, do you 
realize one thing in my wooing? Many men 
have loved you and have tried to win you; 
but I alone, of all of them, I think, can vow 
to you truthfully that I never loved any 
woman before in all my life. And now my 
heart is so filled with your image that there 
is no room therein for any other thought. 
Dearest, you have made me very, very 
happy. Now one boon more, while we are 
still alone—one kiss to seal the solemnity 
of our engagement.” 


THE QUEEN OF DIAMONDS. 


He drew her toward him, unresisting but 
unresponsive, and pressed his lips fondly on 


‘the delicate mouth. 


“Dearest, you are ill!” he cried, as he 
released her. “Your lips are cold—your 
hand is trembling. Let me call someone— 
let me send—” 

“Tt is nothing; I want no one. Only give 
me your arm till we reach the drawing-room. 
My guests are arriving, and I must be in 
readiness to receive them.” 

“Ah, Queen of Diamonds—Queen of Dia- 
monds!” he responded, gazing at her with 
a look of passionate tenderness. ‘ How came 
you not to choose your true character—that 
of Queen of Hearts? But wait a moment— 
just one moment longer. You do not realize 
how loath I am to give you up for the rest 
of the evening, to the crowd of those who 
are merely your acquaintances. You have 
often been loved, doubtless, Queen of Hearts, 
but never in such soul-absorbing fashion as 
I adore you!” 

“Ts there nothing—nothing, Francis, that 
could make you cease to love me?” she 
asked, looking steadfastly into her lover’s 
ardent eyes. 

“Nothing. I shall love you till I die, 
whatever may happen.” 

“Then prepare yourself to hear a long 
history, to-morrow, of all my faults and 
follies.” She had regained her usual smiling 
composure. ‘* But really, Francis, you must 
let me go. That is the third carriage I have 
heard drive up; and it will never do to have 
it said that the future Lady Severne was too 
absorbed in a flirtation in her boudoir with 
her betrothed, to come into the drawing-room 
to receive her guests.” 

“After all, we have a whole life-time to 
spend together, my wife that is so soon to be. 
Have I your permission to announce our 
engagement this evening?” 

“Yes, certainly. Your arm, please.” And, 
radiant’ in beauty and dress and jewels, the 
Queen of Diamonds passed out of her bou- 
doir to fulfill her duties as hostess. 

It was a brilliant scene, that long-talked-of 
and long-anticipated ball. The rooms filled 
rapidly, and, but for their number and their 
great dimensions, the crowd would have been 
too great for actual enjoyment. Everybody 
of note in: London society was there, and, 
as fancy dress had been made obligatory, 
the array of costumes was at once picturesque 
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and dazzling, representing the most diverse 
epochs and countries. 

But the lovely hostess contented herself 
with presiding over the amusements of her 
guests, and did not dance. Apart from walk- 
ing through a quadrille in slow and stately 
fashion with the Prince of Scotland, she 
refused all her proffered partners, alleging 
as her excuse that her dress was too heavy 
and cumbrous to admit of her waltzing. 
The news of her engagement to Sir Francis 
Severne, which had rapidly spread through 
the rooms, seemed to afford a reason for 
the abstention of the most graceful and 
untiring dancer of the London ball-rooms 
from her favorite recreation. “The baronet 
will not permit her to dance any more, 
I suppose,” said one of her ex-suitors, with 
a shrug of his shoulders; “jealous, prob- 
ably.” And he moved away, settling his 
lace ruffles—he was dressed as a French 
marquis of the eighteenth century—quite 
satisfied that he had hit upon a true expla- 
nation of the affair. Meanwhile, Sir Francis 
himself, beaming with happiness, the observed 
of all observers as the lucky man who had 
just won the great matrimonial prize of the 
day, looked altogether inappropriately joyous 
for the character he had assumed—that of 
the great Puritan poet in his youth. 

The ball was approaching its culminating 
point—the German. The Prince of Scotland 
had partaken of an elaborate little supper, 
served to him and his suite in the boudoir 
of Mrs. Rivers, and had taken leave of his 
hostess with many compliments concerning 
the splendor and success of her féte. The 
elder and non-dancing guests were taking 
their departure, and the leader of the German 
was marshaling his forces for an effective 
opening. In the half-empty drawing-room, 
Mrs. Rivers, tired out by the exertions and 
the excitements of the evening, had sunk 
into a large arm-chair beside one of the 
great windows, which, opening to the floor, 
gave access to a wide. outer balcony. This 
balcony had been transformed for the occa- 
sion into a bower of blossoms and verdure, 
and just outside of each open window rose 
a column formed of huge blocks of ice, with 
a jet of gas glowing behind it.. The air, thus 
cooled and laden with the perfume of the 
flowers, brought to the weary hostess a 
needed refreshment as she sat there motion- 
less, looking, in her weird dress and countless 


diamonds, like some gem-decked Hindoo 
idol, in the stillness of her total repose. 
There was no one near her. “Mary, Queen 
of Scots” was carrying on a whispered 
flirtation with “Sardanapalus,” seated on a 
sofa at the farther side of the room, and in 
the embrasure of another window “Ophelia” 
was discussing the language of flowers with 
“ Mephistopheles,” illustrating her remarks 
by the garlands that graced her costume. 
Francis Severne, at the bidding of Mrs. 
Rivers, had gone to escort a group of ladies 
te the supper-room—assuming at once, at her 
desire, the position of master of the house. 

“Adelaide |” 

This one word, breathed in a whisper close 
beside Mrs. Rivers, startled her from her 
temporary rest. Cecil St. Maur stood beside 
her. She looked up at him with a terrified 
glance, but did not speak. 

“T have come to bid you farewell, Ade- 
laide. My regiment has been suddenly 
ordered to South Africa, and I must leave 
London in a few hours; and I could not go 
without saying good-bye to you, and begging 
that you will pardon me for my violence and 
my rudeness of a little while ago. You will 
forgive me, will you not?” 

“T have nothing to forgive. I have wronged 
you, Cecil, and it is I who should—” 

“No, no—say no more. I leave with you 
my best wishes for your future happiness, 
and you will believe me when I assure you 
that I shall never do anything to disturb it.” 

“And the letters?” 

“They are here,” he responded, touching 
his breast-pocket. “I will place them in 
your hands before I go. Now, may I beg 
for one last favor—one dance with you— 
one final waltz before I take my departure? 
We may never meet again, Adelaide—will 
you deny me this?” 

“T—JI ought not,” she stammered. 

“Even Francis Severne himself would not, 
I think, deny me this small privilege. Come 
—just a turn or two, for the sake of the 
many evenings when people have stood aside 
to watch the movements of the two best 
waltzers in Europe. Listen! the orchestra 
is playing the gayest waltz of-the season— 
the ‘Merry Maids of Margate.’ Its strains 
are irresistible. Come, Adelaide, come!” 

She rose at his bidding, and they disap- 
peared together through the open doorway 
of the ball-room. Meantime, Dr. Blake was 
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holding a conference under the shade of the 
palm-trees in the outer hall, with Francis 
Severne. 

“1 congratulate you on your engagement to 
my fair patient, Sir Francis,” quoth the doctor. 
“No, thank you—no supper; [have only come 
for a final look at Mrs. Rivers before she re- 
tires to rest. 
that this evening’s fatigue has had upon her.” 

“Ts she seriously ill, doctor?” asked Sir 
Francis, with a look oi anxiety. 

“T will not conceal the truth mom you, 
especially as it will soon pve your privilege 
to watch over her health. She is just now 
in a very dangerous state arising from—” 

“Doctor! doctor! thank heaven you are 
here! Come at once—Mrs. Rivers has 
fainted !” 

It was Pauline who spoke—throwing open, 
as she did so, the door of the little boudoir 
that opened on the landing. The doctor and 
his companion at once hastened to obey her 
summons, 

There, extended on the low satin-covered 
couch, lay the beautiful giver of that splendid 
festival, her bright locks disordered, her brow 
and her garments drenched with the water 
and the perfumes that Pauline had employed 
in profusion, in her efforts to restore anima- 
tion. In the distant ball-room, the music 
sounded gayly and the dancers went circling 
through the mazes of the German. Only a 
few startled guests were huddled together 
in the door leading to the drawing-room, 
looking on at the scene and waiting to be 
apprised of the revival of Mrs. Rivers. The 
brilliant rays of a cloudless June morning, 
already an hour old, stole through the cur- 
tains and revealed to the gazers the ghastly 
pallor of the face that was pillowed among 
the satin cushions. Dr. Blake bent over the 
poor prostrate Queen of Diamonds and took 
one of her hands in his own. 


THE SWAN 


’Trs said by those who dream 
And dote on old legends, that, when the swan, 
From early haunt and cygnet far withdrawn, 
Floats down his native stream— 


Floats down with weakened wings 
And pallid eyelids, to return no more— 
A sweeter song than those he sang before, 
At that sad hour he sings. 


I am anxious to note the effect . 





THE SWAN AND THE YEAR. 


“How did this happen?” he asked, with 


-professional coolness, of the terrified waiting- 


maid. 

“T don’t know, sir. Madam had not 
danced all evening, but suddenly she took it 
into her head to take just one turn in the 
waltz. Then I heard her say to her partner: 

Good-bye. I shall go and lie down for a 
moment. I am not well.’ And she came in 
here and asked me to get her a dose of the 
medicine you ordered her last. I went to 
bring it, and, when I came back with it, 
she had fallen over in a swoon, and nothing 
seems to do her any good.” 

“Dancing! I thought as much.” 

He bent down and pressed his ear against 
the left side of the jewel-bedecked corsage— 
tearing ruthlessly aside, as he did so, its 
glittering adornments of gems and gold lace. 
Motionless lay the prostrate figure, so still 
that the diamonds on throat and bosom 
merely flamed—they did not flash or sparkle. 
Francis Severne watched the doctor’s move- 
ments with breathless anxiety, in which 
there was as yet none of the bitterness of 
despair. At last, Dr. Blake raised his head. 

“Sir Francis, go, I beg of you, to the 
supper-room and bring me a—a—glass of 
champagne.” 

Still unsuspecting, the gentleman hurried 
away. 

“And now,” continued the doctor, looking 
around at the eager and ever-increasing 
throng that pressed around the doorway, 
“now, ladies and gentlemen, go call your 
carriages and get you to your homes as fast 
as possible. And, for heaven’s sake, let 
someone go to the ball-room and give orders 
to the musicians 1o cease playing.” 

“Ts Mrs. Rivers, then, so ill?” asked 
several persons at once. 

“Mrs. Rivers is dead.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


AND THE YEAR. 
BY JAMES W. 


PHILLIPS, 


So, year, may thy last chime 
Be sweeter than the carols of thy youth— 
A promise and a prophecy of truth 

And joy in future time; 


Yea, let thy last note be, 
As it falls low upon the midnight snows, 
A benediction on the souls of those 
Who must live after thee. 








ODDITIES IN FOOT-GEAR. 


BY HARRIET LATHAM. 





ANTIQUE EGYPTIAN SANDAL, 


pattern of one that some old Egyptian 

wore as he walked about on the banks 

of the Nile, nearer four than three 
thousand years ago. The learned in the cus- 
toms of antiquity would tell you that no date 
could be set as to the time when man began 
to wear foot-covering of some sort. They 
would enlarge in sesquipedalian words on 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and mayhap Chaldean, 
picture-inscriptions as the initial records of 
the use of sandals, and then, to hide their 
ignorance, begin to discourse volubly on the 
probable earliest attempts of primeval man 
to protect his soles from thorns and stones. 
They would declare as positively as if they 
had been the manufacturers, that such cov- 
erings were made from skins, then bits of 
wood, and later of hide and papyrus, until, 
in process of evolution, sandals reached the 
elegance of form and material seen in the 
paintings on the walls of Thebes, done in 
the reign of some Thothmes fifteen hundred 
years before the Christian era. 

But I wish to state that I, the modest writer 
of this little article, am prepared to con- 
found every school-man, archeologist, Egypt- 
ologist, antiquarian, or other Dryasdust of 
them all! I can certify that these eyes 
have looked with reverence on the painted 
semblance of a pair of sandals worn by an 
ancestress of my own, which date at least 
as many thousands of years beyond the first 
record the scholars know about, as this 
Egyptian sandal does beyond the present 
year of grace. 

An ancestress of my own, I said, and one 
for whom I have always felt profound sym- 
pathy, as none of the long line of her sex 
who has suffered from man’s arrogance, 
cruelty, or—what is harder to bear—stupidity, 
ever endured reproach more unjustly than 


|’: sandal which heads this page is a 


she.- I refer to my Mother Eve, and I am 
sure every woman will support me in my 
opinion, from her knowledge of men in 
general, as well as the written evidence 
against Father Adam—who, by the by, must 
have proved a worse husband than any of 
his posterity, from the fact that he never had 
any mother to bring him up and humanize 
him. 

Yes, I have seen the pattern of the first 
sandals ever made—those of Eve; and 
doubtless she deserves the credit of having 
designed them, though I fervently trust that 
she had already learned enough about the 
rights of women to leave the actual manual 
labor to that indolent Adam. 

This is the way I chanced to stumble on 
these awe-inspiring relics—or their painted 
similitude. A few years since, I was spending 
some weeks in Siena, that quaintest of Ital- 
ian cities, and had an apartment in a 
medieval palace, in one corner of which its 
titled owners lived like mites in a moldy 
cheese—only, they had less to eat. The 
immense pile contained a dismantled picture- 
gallery, the greater portion of whose treas- 
ures poverty had forced these unfortunate 
descendants of a lordly line to dispose of 
to any mushroom foreigner able to buy. 
A good many paintings, curios, specimens 
of antique furniture, glass and the like, still 
remained, and on rainy days I often took 
my promenade in the great chamber or 
amused myself by trying to copy bits from 
sundry half-forgotten old painters. 





SANDAL CLOG OF SAMARITAN HIGH PRIEST. 


One morning, I unearthed from a dark 
corner a large canvas and dragged it out 
to the light, discovering a picture of Adam 
and Eve which belonged to the era of 
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Giotto’s immediate followers. The pair stood 
under a wide-spreading tree backed by a 
fountain, and were evidently still new to 
this earthly existence, as they had not yet 
perceived any necessity even for the limited 





ANCIENT ARMENIAN SANDAL. 


attempt at clothing which we are told sug 
gested itself to a new sense they suddenly 
developed—that of propriety. But, all the 
same, as she stood there, clad merely “in her 
loveliness” and some stray locks of her long 
golden hair, Eve’s feet were adorned with 
sandals of braided grass, fastened about the 
ankles by willow twigs and having thorns for 
buckles. 

The original mother was looking up at 
her lord with an air of gentle contentment, 
and he regarding the decorations with that 
deliciously idiotic expression of countenance 
—all women are familiar therewith—which a 
man always wears when he has just completed 
a work he is proud of, no matter what, from 
mending the handle of the carpet-sweeper 
to modeling a statue. 

From the date of those sandals to the 
days of our Egyptian model is a long descent, 
with—so far as I am aware—no break 
between. The next oldest specimen which 
has ever fallen under my observation is this 
representation of a sandal clog preserved 
in the British Museum, said to have been 
worn by a Samaritan high priest in the 


ancient days of Palestine. The Armenian 











CHINESE SHOE. 


sandal is from an antique pattern, and 
would probably rank next to the Egyptian 
in point of antiquity. 

The Grecian and Roman sandals were not 
noticeably different in form, but they were 
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gorgeously ornamented, often with gold 
-chains and jeweled brooches. Shoe-making 
had also become an art, and a law was intro- 











A DAMASCUS BRIDE’S CLOG. 


duced regulating the use of foot-gear, so that 
not only a man’s rank, but his profession, 
could be distinguished thereby. The dram- 
atist Plautus tells of a wealthy personage 
who wore shoes with golden soles, and some 
writer slanders Julius Ceesar by ascribing a 
similar folly to him. Early in the Christian 
era, the brothers Crispin elevated the cob- 





TURKISH LADY’S CLOG. 


bler’s almost to a religious calling, and 
remain to this day the patron saints of the 
craft. 

The model of the Chinese shoe doubtless 
dates back to an eta so remote that Con- 
fucius would appear young in comparison, 
though it is most interesting as a proof that 
the customs of the Flowery Empire are 
among earth’s least changing things, since 





JAPANESE CLOG, 


John Chinaman might wear such about our 
streets to-day. 
As for the hideous clog worn by the 





he 
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unfortunate bride of Damascus, I can only hinder one’s kneeling with any degree of 
say that I should suppose any woman would decorum in God’s house.” 


do her best to avoid marrying in rainy 
weather; and I am certain that here a man 
not only did the work, but conceived the 
design. The same may be said of the 
Turkish lady’s clog, and it is a comfort 
to know that the sensible Japanese reserve 
iheir queer model for the use of the male 
sex, 

The East Indian rajah’s slipper is notice- 
ale from its shape, still more from its great 
antiquity. Orientals hate change, and the 
pattern of this shoe may easily be a model 
of that worn by Gautama, the hero of Edwin 
Arnold’s “Light of Asia” and the Buddha 
of Hindoo religion. 

During the Middle Ages, the shapes of 
shoes were carried to the strangest excesses, 
often pushed to such extremes that only the 
imposition of heavy fines or even more dis- 
agreeable punishment could check the rage. 
First in Poland, and then in England in the 
days of Rufus 
and afterward 
in the reign 
of Edward III, 
the toes of 
boots were 
worn of such 
length that 
they had to be 
stuffed and turned up like a ram’s horns, and 
were fastened about the legs by steel chains. 
In the reign of the latter monarch, an old 
chronicler complains that “it has become 





EDWARD Iv’S SLIPPER. 









INDIAN RAJAH’S SLIPPER. 


Frequently these absurd fashions found 





HENRY VIII’S SHOE. 


their origin in the misfortune or deformity 
of some royal personage. For instance, the 
hoof-shaped shoes of the time of Louis XII 
of‘France were invented to hide the mon- 
strosity of the 
sovereign’s 
feet, and were 
of course 
adopted by all 
his obsequious 
courtiers. 

The paddle- 
like toe of the 
slipper of Edward IV of England is terribly 
suggestive of an attempt to conceal some 
unpleasant freak of nature. It has been said 
that the very wide shoe favored py Henry 
VIII owed its adoption to misshapen feet, but 
this is untrue. Not only was the style in 
vogue before his day, but it is a well-attested 
fact that, until age and riotous living rendered 
him hideous, bluff Hal was really a type of 
manly beauty. 

The same praise can be bestowed on 
Francis I of France, and I put together the 
designs of the shoes worn by the two kings 
at their meeting on the famous Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. Henry’s shoes were shown 
a few years since, at an exhibition in Lon- 
don; they were of crimson velvet, embroid- 
ered in gold, the edges and heels ornamented 
with silver, and the soles shod with wrought 
iron and curiously hinged at the joints. 





the fashion to wear forked shoes almost as The pair that belonged to Francis are in 
long again as the foot, which prove not only a French museum, and are very similar in 
an impediment in walking, but actually form and color, though he could boast a foot 
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considerably smaller than that of his English 
contemporary. 





SHOE OF FRANCIS I OF FRANCE. 


Here is a model of a shoe worn by the 
mother of poor Mary Stuart. The shape 
is peculiar to the sixteenth century, with its 
preposterously high heel and a second sole 
intended to do duty as aclog. But the heel 





MARY OF LORRAINE. 


of this shoe is low, compared to the famous 
choppine introduced about this time into 
France and England from Venice. The 
choppines had soles so thick and heels so 
gigantic that they literally added not one, 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’s. 


but many cubits to the stature. Men wonder 
how the modern belle can walk in the high 
heels of to-day, but they are nothing in 
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comparison. Anyway, men would do well 
to reserve their criticism, for history proves 
that at various and not infrequent periods 
they have far surpassed the insanest freaks 
of the female sex in the absurdity and 
wanton extravagance of their attire, from 
head-covering to foot-gear. 

The next design I come on isa sketch of 


- @ slipper once owned by no less a personage 





SLIPPER OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


than Queen Elizabeth. It was made of white 
satin, thickly covered with gold and silk 
embroidery in an odd pattern of birds and 
flowers, and lined with red silk. 

Side by side with this, in a collection of 
curios, I once saw a pair of slippers that had 
belonged to fair Mary Stuart. Tradition 
averred—and, for my own part, I like to 
believe the tale—that she wore these when, 
clad in sable velvet, majestic and graceful, 
a beautiful vision to the last, she passed 
down the great hall of Fotheringay Castle 
to meet her death. 

I have seen a sight still more pitiful— 
the shoes which covered the feet of Marie 
Antoinette as she stood in the tumbril that 
carried her toward the closing scene of her 
unutterable woes. 

The riding-boots worn by that most faith- 
ful of knights, the Duke of Buckingham, 
when he rode, at the risk of his life, half 





NELL GWYNNE’S SLIPPER. 


across France, to look once more on Anne 
of Austria’s fair face, have been preserved, 
as well as the “oid patched shoon” which 
encased the feet of Charles II when he fled 
for refuge toward the oak of Boscobel. Far 
other memories of that dissolute fascinating 
Stuart are brought up when one looks at a 
slipper that belonged to Nell Gwynne. It is 
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of pale silk, beautifully embroidered, trimmed 
with rare lace, and vrnamented on the instep 
by a large pearl. The free-tongued beauty 
wore these slippers at a ball in Whitehall 
Palace, where she doubtless danced many 
times with Charles himself. To look at the 
faded relics called up scores of memories 
connected with the reckless pair, ending in 
Charles’s piteous dying appeal to his cold- 
hearted brother: “Don’t let poor Nelly 
starve!” 





QUEEN ANNE’S SHOE. 


Here is a shoe that is said to have belonged 
to Queen Anne, that most indolent and selfish 
of sovereigns, to whom history, in accordance 
with its usual habit of blundering, must 
needs give the title of “good.” It was of 
satin, worked in steel, and by no means 
small.- Another shoe of the same epoch is 
noteworthy from its having a worked patten 
which could be put on for rainy weather. 
In spite of being made of brocade, with the 
partial heel of red leather, and a great bow 





SAME EPOCH, WITH A MOVABLE PATTEN. 


at the instep, this patten, however thor- 
oughly it might protect the foot, is certainly 
ugly enough to waken wrath in any woman’s 
heart, if compelled to wear it. 


IN FOOT-GEAR. 
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Here is a drawing of a shoe of Pius IX’s. 
It is preserved, along with other mementoes ° 
of him, in a chamber of the Vatican. 
I elect to believe that it is one of the very 





PIUS IX’S SHOE. 


pair he wore on a certain day when I, a tiny 
child, entered the old, old man’s presence, 
clinging tightly to a venerable relative who 
had been granted an audience. As I remem- 
ber the touch of the kindly hand laid on my 
head in benediction, I always think of the 
reproof Gregory XVI administered to the 
young Englishman who saw fit to assert his 
freedom from superstition by refusing to 





EAST INDIAN DOUBLE POINTED SHOE. 


kneel as the Pontiff passed: “Son, an old 
man’s blessing cannot do thee any harm.” 

So, with this little anecdote, I end my 
collection of oddities where the foot-year 
of celebrated men and women of Europe 
is concerned. 

I have still two East Indian shoes, the 
one remarkable enough with its double- 
pointed toes, the other as peculiar frem the 
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sort of swan’s-neck fashion in which the 
sole is turned over the front. Whether these 
eccentricities were the insignia of some spe- 





EAST INDIAN PRINCE’S SLIPPER. 


cial rank, I have never been able to learn; 
but they are, at all events, unique enough to 
deserve copying. 

The Greenland skin shoe was brought me 
by a bold Arctic explorer, and it calls up 
so many memories of terrible hardships and 
dangers endured by the giver, that, whenever 
I look at it, I grow as cold as if a wind fresh 
from the extremity of the North Pole had 
blown over me. 

On the whole, I think I might very 


appropriately have headed my article “The 
Romance of Old Shoes”; for, after all, foot- 
gear has a romance of its own. One feels 
this while examining such relics of the past, 
and is ready to wonder why the poets should 
have so resolutely ignored this claim, since 
some of their most touching and dainty verse 





GREENLAND SKIN SHOE. 


has without hesitation been devoted to the 
idealizing of matters no whit more poetic, 
from a lady’s ear-ring to her glove or fan. 


MY LITTLE BO-PEEP. 


BY 8. B. M’MANUS. 


My little Bo-peep is fast asleep, 
And her head on my heart is lying; 

I gently rock, and the old hall-clock 
Strikes a knell of the day that’s dying. 


But what care I how the hours go by, 
Whether swiftly they go or creeping? 

Not an hour could be but dear to me, 
When my babe on my arm is sleeping. 


Her little bare feet, with dimples sweet, 
From the folds of her gown are peeping, 
And each wee toe, like a daisy in blow, 
I caress as she lies a-sleeping. 


Her golden hair falls over the chair, 
Its treasures of beauty unfolding; 

I press my lips to her finger-tips 
That so tightly my hand are holding. 


Tick, tock, tick, tock—you may wait, old clock, 
It was foolish what I was saying; 

Let your seconds stay, your minutes play, 
And bid your days go all a-Maying. 


O Time! stand still—let me drink my fill 
Of content, while my babe is sleeping; 

As I smooth her hair, my life looks fair, 
And to-morrow—I may be weeping. 


SONG. 


BY IRENE 


To-morRkow, O my tender love, to-morrow, 
The sun of heaven will shine! 
Why dost thou weep, O dearest love of mine— 
Where is thy cause of sorrow? 
Love, all is well! 
Beneath the holy shelter of God’s wing, 


PUTNAM. 


Together let us dwell 
And do our tasks and sing: 
To-day indeed is dark, but good and endless is 
to-morrow. 
We love, and God loves us—where is thy cause 
of sorrow? 
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Ax VON ARNHEIM 
)} had reached home 
on the previous even- 
ing, after a prolonged 
absence. 

The change to Ber- 
lin, from the little 
garrison-town off on 
the Silesian frontier, 
where military duty 
had imprisoned him, was 
in itself agreeable; but 
best of all was the being 
once more established under 
the same roof with his widowed 
mother. He had only been able 
to pay her two hurried visits during the 
past twelve months, and was shocked at the 
alteration in her, appearance, so worn and 
broken was she by the insidious internal 
malady which had gradually sapped her 
strength. His love for her was fairly a 
religion; but, thoroughly as she appreciated 
his devotion, the old lady never ceased to 
lament that his thirtyfourth birthday found 
him still unmarried. 

While mounting the staircase of the great 
barrack-like mansion, on the morning after 
his arrival, Max smiled as he thought: 

“The dear little mother gave me, for 
supper, a digest of the woes of celibacy; 
for breakfast, she will dilate on the bliss 
of matrimony, by way of napa the day 
hopefully.” 

It was nearly noon, in ean: Max had 
drunk his coffee hours before, reported him- 
self at headquarters, and finished an infinity 
of business. His mother awaited him in her 
pleasant dressing-room, where the table was 
laid, and the meal proved delightful to both, 
because partaken together. Afterward, Max 
read the newspaper aloud, and then they 
indulged in more conversation, which was 
interrupted by a servant, who announced 
that the Fraulein Brentford was in the little 
salon. 

“T will go to her there,” the old lady said. 
“ Max, give me your arm; I want you to see 


my American friend—the dearest, best girl 
in the whole world!” 

“Another?” Max questioned, laughingly. 
“Why, it rains Americans in this house. 
Your new doctor is an American, and now 
this phoenix of a young woman.” 

His mother only answered by an amused 
look, for they were close to the door of the 
salon. Max followed her in, and beheld a 
tall slight damsel dressed in soft gray, with 
lambent brown eyes and a smile so sweet 
that it would have beautified a plain face, 
which hers was far from being. Then he 
heard her voice, so melodious that it afforded 
his acute ear the pleasure which a strain of 
music would have done. She spoke German 
with ease, and Max thought the faint foreign 
accent softened the rugged syllables in a 
wonderful way. 

“T want to present my spoiled boy,” the 
hostess said, presently, speaking in English, 
which she had learned from her American 
mother, and which was as familiar to her 
son as his native language. “Max, make 
your least stiff military bow, and thank 
Miss Brentford for all her goodness to your 
tiresome invalid; she is the wonderful doc- 
tor I told you about.” 

Both ladies laughed at the soldier’s face 
of blank astonishment; but he recovered 
himself quickly, saying: 

“Could I suppose that the physician 
whose skill I heard praised till I thought 
he must have reached patriarchal age could 
be a lady who hardly looks old enough to 
have begun her studies?” . 

“Bravo, Max!” cried the elder lady. 
“For a soldier, you have got out of your 
scrape very well; hasn’t he, Miss Monica?” 

“But he will lose all faith in your 
judgment, now that he sees on what a frail 
reed—a feminine weed—you pin your faith,” 
she rejoined, with a rather satirical smile. 

“Oh, no,” Max answered; “my mother 
instilled too many American ideas into my 
mind when a boy, for me to be guilty of 
such heresy and folly.” 

The visitor looked as if she accepted this, 
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speech with certain reservations, but did 
not pursue the subject. She possessed 
exceptional talent, but it had required more 
years than the number with which Max 
credited her to reach the standpoint she 
had attained. She was eight-and-twenty, 
had already practiced in America, besides 
winning high honors at the Sorbonne in 
Paris, where she had received her degree. 
She devoted herself to the study of certain 
internal diseases, and had come to Berlin 
to pursue her researches under the eye of 
a famous professor. She had brought with 
her a reputation which even the great 
German medical authorities could not affect 
to underrate, and had speedily won their 
confidence and respect by a treatise she 
delivered before a noted society in support 
of a new system of treatment for the mal- 
adies she had chosen as her specialty. 

The professor had introduced her to his 
old friend, and, besides being able to relieve 
the sufferer, Monica Brentford had speedily 
won a place in her heart close to the ped- 
estal on which Max was enthroned. 

The hour Von Arnheim spent that morn- 
ing, in the society of the young American, 
marked the beginning of a new era in his 
life. During the next two months, he saw 
a great deal of her; for, engrossed as she 
was by study, lectures, and hospital-work, 
Miss Brentford always found leisure to visit 
her patient at least once somewhere during 
every twentyfour hours. The great author- 
ity had pretty much left the case in her 
hands, and, in addition to her professional 
interest, Monica had become deeply attached 
to the old lady, who firmly believed that 
the very sight of her beloved physician did 
her more good than medicine. 

“Tt really seems true,” Max said once to 
Miss Brentford, after his mother had reit- 
erated this conviction for the hundredth 
time in his hearing. “I suppose, in your 
medical wisdom, you smile at the force of 
imagination in your patient.” 

“No,” Monica replied, quietly; “it hap- 
pens that my personal magnetism is soothing 
to your mother. There is no other way of 
accounting for the apparently causeless likes 
and dislikes to which we are all subject.” 

“And you are a believer in magnetism?” 
he said, interrogatively. 

“Certainly I am,” she replied, with deci- 
sion. “Science has at last opened her eyes 
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to the fact that the long-neglected and 
much-doubted principle is a fact which can 
no more be disputed than that the sun 
shines or fire burns.” 

In the argument which ensued, Max got 
decidedly worsted, as usually happened in 
their discussions when these—and they were 
very frequent—turned on matters connected 
with Miss Brentford’s scientific or social 
creeds, and especially her views of women’s 
place in the world. 

“Tt is too late for talk about what women 
should or should not do,” she said. “A 
woman’s sphere is the position she can make 
for herself by her energy, talent, and fitness 
therefor. She deserves the same chance as 
a man—no more, no less; she merits the 
same sympathy as a man if she fail—no 
more, no less.” 

“ But you will agree that the family circle 
—what in English you so prettily call the 
sanctuary of home—is the fittest place for 
women in general, while husbands and 
fathers face the toil without.” 

“Then let such stay there,” said Monica; 
“but how about the thousands who have 
neither husbands nor fathers to make for 
them that sanctuary your sex is so fond of 
talking about?” 

“Ah,” cried Max, “then you admit that 
this struggle with the world should only be 
attempted in case of necessity.” : 

“T have just said what I thought. If I or 
another possess talent to be-a doctor, lawyer, 
statesman—or strength to be a carpenter or 
a blacksmith—I or she must possess the 
right to exercise the gift. There is not half 
so much reason for saying we are out of our 
spheres, as there is in the case of men who 
usurp trades and callings of many sorts 
which ought’ to be reserved for women.” 

The invalid was always an attentive list- 
ener to these wordy combats, and her sym- 
pathies were equally divided between the 
two. Max at first found excuses for man- 
aging to appear so often during Miss Brent- 
ford’s visits, but he gradually ceased to try 
for any; and, on her side, the American 
appeared to take his intrusions quite as a 
matter of course. 

Before Max had read his own secret, his 
mother perceived it, and watched Monica 
narrowly for any sign that her feminine 
intuition had warned her of the truth. But 
Miss Brentford was too busy to think of 
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such possibilities—she had accepted Max’s 
comradeship as a natural outgrowth of her 
intimate relations with the mother; she 
admired his talents, and privately thought it 
a pity that a man like him should spend his 
life in the narrowing and desiccating pursuits 
of a military career. 

It had been November when Max returned 
home, and time swept on so swiftly that he 
felt profound astonishment when he realized 
that the winter was far advanced. About 
the same date, he faced the discovery that 
he loved Monica Brentford, unlike as she 
was in every particular, save grace and love- 
liness, to the gentle, yielding, dependent 
being who had been his ideal of a woman 
and a wife. But, compared to this reality, 
this living impersonation of health and 


strength, with clear wide brain, animated 


by indomitable energy, yet thoroughly sweet 
and feminine in feeling and manner, that 
ideal looked a very weak, poor, washed-out 


sort of creature. 


Max was a brave man; but he felt that 
to storm the strongest fort in Europe, or 
lead the forlornest of all the forlorn hopes 
history has recorded, would not require so 
much courage as to ask Monica Brentford 
to become his wife. He would have no 
difficulty in telling her that he loved her— 
indeed, it was hard to keep from it; but 
to ask her to marry him, and to hear her 
inquire—as she would—what he proposed 
to offer in return for the future she must 
relinquish, was an ordeal before which even 
his tried valor hesitated. 

The declaration came about, through what 
we call an accident, as is so often the case 


-with the important events of our lives. Max 


possessed an enemy, high in rank and power; 


.a man who had hated his father, and easily 


transferred that hatred to the son, who on 
several occasions during the past few years 
had unwittingly crossed his plans. The posi- 
tion lately bestowed on Von Arnheim was 
one the politician had coveted for a nephew ; 
but the former’s superior fitness had out- 
weighed all the artifice and influence that 


«ould be brought to bear against him. 


Max had encountered a series of petty 
persecutions, so unworthy the source from 
which they emanated that, when the truth 
became clear, his wrath was hard to subdue. 
He kept the matter from his mother, but, 
through a third party, the story reached 


Monica Brentforc’s ears, and her indignation 
and sympathy were very precious to the — 
young man. The extreme feeling she dis- 
played gave Max the first hope that she 
might be brought to care for his love; that 
she had perceived how completely his heart 
was hers, and had learned to prize the gift, 
did not enter his mind. 

But the storm of emotion that shook her 
when she discovered the injustice under 
which Max suffered, and the possibility of 
his peace being menaced by darker plots than 
he dreamed of, startled Monica ‘herself into 
a perception of the truth, against which she 
speedily shut her eyes in a weak fashion 
strangely at variance with her usual habit of 
resolutely facing any difficulty that might 
start up in her path. 

Then the mother was confined to her bed 
for some ten days; and Monica, busy as she 
was, managed not only to be doctor, but to 
fulfill many of the duties of nurse, not infre- 
quently remaining all night when rendered 
anxious by an extra difficulty in her patient’s 
breathing. 

Late one evening, she sat in the library, 
completing a lecture which must be delivered 
the next day. Max came quietly in, saying: 

“The mother has fallen asleep; I won’t 
talk to you, but let me stay, please—I want 
to write some letters.” 

The room had seemed so oppressively hot 
that Monica had changed -her thick walking- 
costume for a silk skirt and a long jacket 
elaborately trimmed with lace. Presently 
she wanted a book; Max rose to help her 
find it. 

How they managed to do it, neither could 
ever tell; but, as he stood on the step-ladder, 
bending down to show her some odd volume 
that had caught his eye, and Monica was 
holding up a heavy branched candlestick, 
she struck her arm against Max’s elbow— 
else his elbow hit her. The candelabrum 
dropped; one of the candles set fire to the 
broad frills of lace that bordered her sacque, 
and they blazed up like tinder. 

Max sprang to the floor, pulled the tapes- 
try cover off a table, and folded it tightly 
about her; but, as he did so, she involun- 
tarily flung out one arm, and the fire caught 
his hair. The whole danger was over in a 
flash; Monica escaped unharmed, but Max’s 
short-cropped locks were singed, his cheek 
scorched, and his left hand severely burned. 
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The pair were thoroughly frightened—each 
for the other—and their, eyes, as they met, 
mutually revealed this fact. The first words 
spoken were by Max: 

“Your pretty dress is ruined,” he said, and 
the commonplace speech was so at variance 
with the deep awe-stricken tone that both 
laughed rather hysterically. 

“Oh, your poor hand!” cried Monica, “I 
can set that right—there is a box of vaseline 
in your mother’s closet.” 

When she returned, armed with some old 
linen and the ointment, Max was seated, 
staring at the step-ladder, against which the 
tapestry still hung. Monica quickly band- 
aged his hand, asking a question or two, 
that Max answered briefly; both, in their 
efforts to be calm, would have appeared actu- 
ally stony to an outside observer. 

“Had you finished your paper?” Max 
asked. 

“Luckily ; I will put it away.” 

Again their eyes met: Monica suddenly 
felt the tears running down her cheeks; her 
lips worked—she could not articulate. 

“Don’t!” Max exclaimed, almost harshly. 
“Don’t; I can’t standit. I shall makea fool 
of myself in a moment.” 

“T—I am doing that already,” sobbed 
Monica; “but I don’t care—I will cry, and I 
will thank you! Oh, how near I was to 
doing you a dreadful mischief !” 

Max caught her two hands in his left hand; 
his eyes flashed into hers: 

“T love you,” he said, in a voice sweet as 
the deep note of an organ; “I love you. 
That is no new thing—you must have seen 
that; but—but you care a little! I did not 
dare to hope this; you did not know it, 
maybe, but—you care!” 

Monica was too brave to deny the asser- 
tion, even if she had not known that her face 
spoke the now fully grasped truth too clearly 
for denial to be of any avail. She stood 
silent ; and he, freeing her hands, as silently 
regarded her. Then he held out his own 
hand again; she understood what meaning 
he would. attach to her laying hers therein. 

“T cannot,” she said, slowly. 

“But you care!” he rejoined, and the tone 
was both assertive and pleading. “Have 
the courage of your conviction—you care!” 

“T care,” she answered, still lower, reply- 
ing against her will to the power in his eyes 
and voice. 
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Then she was gone, her sleeve brushing his 
breast as she passed, swift and noiseless as a 
shadow, out of his sight. 

This crisis and Monica’s admission appeared 
an advance so far beyond what Max had 
ventured to hope might arrive for a long 
while to come, that he could hardly believe 
the evidence of his own senses. 

But, as he lay thinking in the quiet of his 
sleepless night, he could not feel the wild 
exultation which many men would have felt 
under like circumstances. His knowledge 
of the woman whom he loved enabled him 
to understand that his battle had only just 
begun. The sadness of her eyes as she 
refused to lay her hand in his, the pathetic 
half-reproachful tone in which she had 
uttered the admission he demanded, all held 
a clear meaning for Max, strive as he might 
to rest satisfied with the conviction that a 
great step was already gained. 

He wrote her a long letter, but wisely 
avoided any reference to troublesome quest- 
ions; he told her of the strength and fullness 
of his love; he painted the loneliness of 
his life till she had come to fill it—half 
unconsciously using his strongest weapon, 
considering the character of her whom he 
addressed. An appeal to her generosity, 
a conviction that she was needed, must prove 
the most powerful argument which could be 
presented to Monica Brentford. 

Max received no answer to his letter the 
next day, and only met her for a little while 
in the evening at the house of a mutual 
friend, where there was no opportunity for 
private conversation. 

“Not even one word in reply?” he man- 
aged to say. ; 

“T meant to write—indeed, I have not had 
a moment,” she returned. 

Then their hostess claimed her attention, 
and Max was obliged to depart. 

On the following morning, he received the 
expected missive, which revealed a determi- 
nation so unyielding that Max’s not over- 
buoyant hopes would have been utterly 
crushed save for the dogged determination 
which formed the bottom of his character. 

“T care,” Monica wrote, “but the purpose 
and the work of my life stand between us— 
must keep us apart as irrevocably as if the 
grave itself made the separation.” 

Max was so occupied that he had no 
leisure to write, no chance even to get home 
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till past nine o’clock. He found Monica 
seated by his mother; she had had an attack 
of pain so violent that the nurse had sum- 
moned the doctor. 

“T am quite easy now,” the old lady 
assured her son, “and only kept awake to 
say good-night to you. I am sure you have 
eaten nothing all day. As for this dear girl, 
she has had no dinner; make her eat some 
supper, Max—and, Monica, do the same by 
him.” 

They sat beside her till she fell asleep, 
and then Max gave Monica his arm into 
the room where Conrad had laid the table. 

“How home-like it all looks,” Monica said, 
looking about. 

“So it ought,” Max answered, quietly; 
“it is home—mine by birthright, yours by 
a higher claim.” 

Monica gave him a glance which showed 
a certain amusement mingled with vexation. 

“None that would hold in law,” she said, 
her face and voice plainly entreating him to 
leave the conversation on the easy playful 
basis to which she had brought it. 

“By the highest claim of all,” Max pur, 
sued, steadily, with his determined eyes full 
on her: “the right which my love gives you 
—the right given by your admission that 
you think my love worth a little regard in 
return.” 

Monica looked at him with eyes as deter- 
mined as his own; she smiled still, but there 
was no yielding in the smile—and her voice, 
though kind, had an inflexible ring as she 
answered : 

“This calm ignoring of my letter might 
have weight with some women; I am not 
one of that sort. I told you in my first 
sentence what should have shown you the 
uselessness of further appeal or argument.” 

“You care—you owned that—you care!” 
cried Max, and now his eyes and face were 
so eloquent with pleading tenderness that 
Monica had to steel her soul against their 
influence. 

“T shall not take my words back,” she 
said; “but caring is not love—” 

“Tt is the open door through which love 
enters,” he broke in. 

“Tt will not be in this case,” she said. 
“Max, the sooner I can convince you of 
that, the better for your peace and mine.” 

“You have my heart—I can’t take it back, 
eitheri You can lacerate it, wound it, break 
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it—there it is, yours, and must remain so, 
to do what you will with.” 

“No,” she said, apparently unmoved: 
“a weak man might say all this; you must 
not.” 

“T am proud to say it—to feel it,” he 
replied; “it is you who are ashamed of caring 
for me.” 

“How unjust!” she began, then stopped. 

“Tf you were not, you would let that liking 
grow,” he hurried on; “you would allow 
yourself to rest happy inmy love—you would 
make me happy—you would be my wife!” 

“And let go the purpose and work for 
which I have prepared myself—relinquish 
the profession I honor and reverence—” 

“One gives up all things for love,” Max 
broke in, softly; “and love repays the sacri- 
fice.” 

“A woman does, you mean. Does a man 
give up his profession because he loves?” she 
asked, with sudden heat. 

“That would be impossible—the world’s 
work must go on,” he replied, trying by the 
energy of his tone to turn his sophistry into 
an argument. 

“T expected that,” Monica interrupted, 
with flashing eyes. “Oh, you can see, if you 
will, that you do not regard a woman’s pro- 
fession as you do a man’s. You think it all 
very well, if she is forced to work, to do it 
bravely; but, no matter how dearly she may 
love it, how much she may crave work—yes, 
fame—she is a monster, if not ready to give 
up labor and reward for a man’s affection.” 

“ Certainly she stands more chance of hap- 
piness, guarded and sheltered, than out in 
the arena, struggling in the dust and din,” 
urged Max. 

“An ambitious woman’s happiness, like an 
ambitious man’s, demands success as one of 
its elements,” said Monica. 

“Then let us say—a better hope of peace 
and rest,” Max amended. 

“Peace, when she has yielded her soul’s 
chief longing? I deny it! Rest? That 
means rusting, letting herself down to narrow 
petty details—the old, old argument! A 
woman ought to be satisfied with the gratifi- 
cation of vicarious hopes and aims; to live 
for her husband— Oh, I shall be angry in a 
moment! Answer me this: would you not 
expect your wife to give up her country ?” 


“¢Whither thou goest, I will go; thy 
home—’ ” 
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Monica broke in on the time-honored quo- 
tation without scruple: 

“Very well; if Ruth liked that, she was 
welcome to do it. Let us reverse the case: 
Suppose I were to ask you to expatriate your- 
self for my sake?” 

“ But my station is here—my career here.” 

“And mine are in America. I mean to 
live there, and I mean to go on with my 
work. Thissounds hard—unwomanly, many 
would say; I can’t help that. Ihave proved 
that nature has given me talent of a certain 
sort; if I neglect to exercise it, I shall show 
myself an unfaithful steward.” 

“But your talent could be of use, even if 
exercised in other lines than those you have 
selected,” Max said. 

“ Would you use that argument toa man?” 


* ghe questioned. “You mean, I might culti- 


vate household virtues instead of my mental 
qualities, if you mean anything. What right 
should I have to do this, after proving that 
my best gifts lie in another direction? You 
cry out against a man who neglects his special 
talent; why is it not as wrong for a woman 
to do so?” 

“But, in many ways, men and women 
stand on such different ground,” Max pro- 
nounced, oracularly. 

“T forgive you that speech,” rejoined 
Monica, “because its sublime fatuity is not 
your own—you only repeat what men have 
taught since time immemorial. But the 
women of this century are opening their eyes 
to the fact that man has been claiming all the 
desirable standing-room for himself.” 

“But we have supported and held the 
women up in the best places,” Max put in, 
adroitly enough. 

“Some men have; but the women of this 
generation don’t want to be held and treated 
like dolls,” said Monica. “We have learned 
how to use our own arms and legs; we don’t 
propose either to be carried by the brave, or 
pushed into the gutter by the brutal.” 

“After all,” Max said, quickly, “ these gen- 
eralities do not apply; it is only you and I 
who are concerned now.” 

“T have told you what I see clearly is right 
for me,” Monica replied; “I cannot shut my 
eyes to the truth or turn back. I might 
marry, love my husband, bring up my chil- 
dren well, perform every household and 
social duty, be exemplary and philanthropic, 
live and die in the odor of sanctity: all the 


same, I should have turned aside from the 
straight road; I should have proved unfaith- 
ful to my trust; 1 should have been selfish 
and mean—and I never will be! There: I’ll 
talk no more. I promised your mother to 
stay till morning. I am tired—I want to go 
to bed; good-night.” 

Endless conversations and arguments 
passed between the pair, during the next 
two months; but their attitudes remained 
unchanged. To marry aman in Von Arn- 
heim’s station must inevitably involve the 
relinquishment of her profession; he never 
even attempted to gloss over this necessity, 
and, though Monica realized that her feeling 
had gone far beyond the limit of “caring,” 
she could not sacrifice her conscience to her 
heart; and the Gordian knot remained as 
firmly tied as ever. 

The mother asked no questions; she knew 
something of what was going on, and a firm 
belief that in the end Max would win his 
happiness enabled her to keep cheerful under 
her ever increasing burden of pain. 

The end came unexpectedly. Monica had 
gone to Paris, promising to return; but, only 
a few weeks after her departure, Frau von 
Arnheim grew worse and died suddenly in 
her son’s arms, calling down blessings on 
his head and sending loving messages to 
Monica with her last breath. 

And Max’s dream came to an end also, 
for Miss Brentford wrote him a dismissal so 
decided that to pursue her would have been 
unmanly. Her studies in Berlin were fin- 
ished ; she was called back to America, where 
she must remain at least a year. She forbade 
him even te write to her; he must avoid 
every association which could help to keep 
her in his memory. Later, he would see 
that her decision was right—the wisest for 
him as well as herself. The work which she 
had begun was too clearly that which she 
could do best, for her to dare to turn aside 
therefrom; and, were she weak enough to do 
so, she understood her own character well 
enough to be certain that, in the near future, 
regret would overtake her—regret so bitter 
that no love nor joy on earth could compen- 
sate therefor. 

From the date of his mother’s death, 
troubles gathered thick and fast about Max 
von Arnheim. At every turn, some power, 
so hidden and inscrutable that it was as 
impossible to combat as destiny itself, con- 
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trived to frustrate and injure the young man. 
Pecuniary reverses overtook him; a long- 
standing mortgage was foreclosed, the greater 
portion of the family estate passed into other 
hands, and he learned that the world at large 
believed his own excesses had brought about 
this necessity. Friends looked adkance; 
acquaintances behaved as if influenced by 
grave reasons for disapproval; the clouds 
grew blacker and blacker, till, at the end of 
another year, they burst with resistless fury, 
bearing him down to utter ruin. 

A charge was brought against his char- 
acter with such skill that it defied refutation, 
so heavy that he was informed through high 
authority that only respect for his father’s 
memory allowed him the mercy of being 
permitted to resign from the army. 

Max was preparing to leave Berlin. He 
had relinquished his commission, and stood 
literally solitary—the awful solitude which 
surrounds the man against whose honor hang 
charges which the world accepts without 
understanding, and magnifies after its mer- 
ciless habit, showing itself bitter and malig- 
nant in proportion to the praise and favor 
which it had once been ready to heap on its 
presgnt victim. 

Since her departure, no letters had passed 
between Max and Monica Brentford. He 
knew through the public press that she had 
written a medical work which was being 
translated into German and French, and 
that, both in her own country and Europe, 
she was rapidly winning a place among the 
notable women of the era. 

Perhaps he should see her, for he was 
going to America. She at least would have 
faith in his honor; she would still offer him 
the friendship which, in his grief and dis- 
appointment, he had thrust aside. How little 
he had dreamed he should live to be glad 
for her sake that she turned a deaf ear to 
his pleading, and allowed what he had called 
ambition to outweigh his love and her own 
inclination ! 

As he sat, one day, in the library, in 
gloomy meditation, he was roused by the 
opening and closing of the door. Without 
turning round, he said quickly: 

“T can’t be interrupted, Conrad.” 

“Max!” a voice called. “Max, I can’t 
wait—I came from Paris on purpose to see 
you.” 

Thero stood Monica Brentford—a little 


older, a little paler, but handsomer than 
ever—bending eagerly forward and regarding 
him with a heavenly smile. 

Max started to his feet, then sank back 
in his chair, only able to gasp: 

“Monica! Monica! You know?” 

“The whole abominable story,” she said. 
“Of course, I came as soon as I heard it.” 
She was holding out her right hand; he 
stared at her, incredulous, startled. “Oh, 
Max,” she continued, rapidly, “Max, have 
you nothing to say? Have you lived past 
the old dream—have you ceased to care?” 

“Stop!” he groaned. “You don’t know, 
after all—you have not understood! I am 
disgraced—powerless to clear myself—” 

“But I love you,” she interrupted, the hot 
color blazing into her cheeks, though her 
eyes met his, full of courage. “Max, you 
asked me once to put my hand in yours, 
and I refused. You won’t be so ungenerous 
—see, I offer you mine now.” 

“And I should be a coward, to take it,” 
he answered, sternly. Then his voice broke 
as he added: “A little while ago, Monica, 
I believed in nothing but devils; I know 
now that one angel walks the earth.” 

“A very faulty woman; but she loves you 
and will claim her place beside you,” Monica 
persisted. “Oh, Max, fate has cut the 
Gordian knot which we were too blind to 
untie.” 

“No,” he said; “I am going to America, 
but I must go alone.” 

She uttered no further entreaty or expost- 
ulation; she made him narrate every detail 
of his trouble and unmerited downfall, find- 
ing words and glances which brought fresh 
strength to his exhausted half-maddened 
mind. 

Before the week ended, Max sailed for 
America, and, during the next three years, 
worked hard in a pursuit, his genius for 
which had been kept in abeyance by the 
duties of his military profession. He pos- 
sessed the inventor’s marvelous gift, and 
from boyhood had cultivated it as far as his 
limited leisure would permit. 

At the end of the third twelvemonth, an 
invention, the germ of which had long been 
in his brain and at which he had toiled unre- 
mittingly since his arrival, proved a complete 
success; it not only raised him at once into 
public notice, but would speedily — afflu- 
ence in its train. 
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Then he wrote to Monica, who had 
remained in Berlin, some work so important 
having been intrusted to her that all other 
plans had to be postponed. 

Nothing could have shown more plainly 
than Max’s letter how completely these three 
years had revolutionized the man’s whole 
round of thought. He said: 

“T cannot live without you; so, if you are 
still willing, I ask you to make the sacrifice 
which two years ago it would have been base 
in me to accept. I have demonstrated that I 
possess talent enough to carve a path for my- 
self, and I have no fear but that my whole life 
will prove, to all honest generous men, a com- 
plete refutal of the accusation which your clear 
mind and broad sense first taught me could 
only wreck my future if I weakly allowed 
courage and strength to be paralyzed thereby. 

“ T do not ask you to give up your own work; 
I have grown wiser, as well as less arrogant. 
I ask you to join your hand with mine in 
equal fellowship, with equal rights and equal 
freedom —the sole basis, I have learned, 
which can render marriage an honorable 
union instead of a degrading compact.” 

Monica’s answer held a single word; it was: 
“ Come.” 


Max found not only happiness awaiting 
him, but justice and promised reward for his 
unmerited persecution, Through Miss Brent- 
ford’s boundless energy and her influential 
friends, the charges had been sifted to the 
bottom, and evidence which Max could not 
have procure had come to light. There 
remained no faintest shadow against his name, 
even for malice—or, what is more unrelent- 
ing, stupidity—to point to with persisteni 
finger. And this unexpected justification 
seemed all the sweeter to Max from the fact 
that he owed it to the faith and courage of 
the woman whom he honored above the 
whole world. 

Before their first interview ended, Monica 
learned that neither rehabilitation nor prof- 
fered advancement could effect any change 
in Max’s projected future. 

“T could not return to the old life,” he 
said; “I have learned to see that the sol- 
dier’s profession is worse than a waste of 
talent. Past generations had the excuse of 
ignorance for making wholesale murder an 
art; no such plea can be offered for the nine- 
teenth century. We will go back to America, 
Monica—to your work and mine.” 

“And to work together,” she answered. 


MARGERY DEAN. 


BY ANNA J. 


THE fairest maid in all Inisheen 

Was bright-eyed winsome Margery Dean; 

As she crossed the bogs with naked feet, 

She trilled a song in the morning sweet. 
Margery Dean! A very queen— 

The fairest maid in all |nisheen. 


While the old laird lived in Turret Hall, 
The young heir was growing straight and tall; 
With a flashing eye and haughty mien, 
He gathered rents of all Inisheen : 
On a jet-black horse of glossy sheen, 
Rode the proud young laird of Inisheen. 


The long white road stretched bare and hot, 

But the way lay cool by Primrose Cot, 

When a man’s tall shadow came between 

Turret Hall and sweet Margery Dean. 
Margery Dean! A peasant queen— 

The fairest maid in all Inisheen! 


He begged fora cup of milk to quaff; 
She held it out with a merry laugh. 
Ah! the sky was blue, the shamrock green, 
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But black the eyes of Margery Dean. 
Sweet Margery Dean! Arch and keen— 
The fairest maid in all Inisheen ! 


From Turret Hall, through the old peat lot, 

Grew a path well worn to Primrose Cot; 

But no sadder heart there beat, I ween, 

Than that of winsome Margery Dean. 
Margery Dean,.at Hallowe’en, 

Had the saddest heart in Inisheen. 


The young laird went on a fatal ride, 

And Margery slowly drooped and died ; 

They buried her where the shamrocks grew, 

The grave was green and the sky was blue. 
Poor Margery Dean! Shamrocks green 

Hide the saddest grave in Inisheen! 


Still the old laird sits in Turret Hall; 

But he hears no sound and heeds no call, 

And Mistress Dean holds a life-long lease, 

While winsome Margery sleeps in peace. 
Sweet Margery Dean! Shamrocks green 

Hide the saddest grave in Inisheen ! 
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TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SsCOVIL. 


CARE OF YOUNG GIRLS. 


THE years from twelve to sixteen are 
perhaps the most important in a girl’s phys- 
ical history. She is passing from childhood 
into a more mature stage, and mind and 
body are both taxed to the utmost to meet 
the demands upon them. She needs wise 
and tender care at this time, help to under- 
stand the new problems thet are forcing 
themselves upon her, and to be surrounded 
with the best hygienic conditions to secure 
an adequate physical development. 

If a child has been properly dressed and 
fed, had a sufficiency of exercise, plenty of 
fresh air, an ample allowance of sleep, and 
not been permitted to overstudy, she reaches 
this critical age well prepared for the strain 
she is to encounter. 

If, on the other hand, no care has been 
exercised in these important matters, they 
should at once be carefully attended to, in 
order to remedy, as far as possible, the ill 
effects of past neglect. In these days when 
so much is said and written on the subject 
of hygiene, the care of the health receives 
an attention that was very uncommon a 
generation ago; and yet there are still 
mothers who, from want of thought or the 
pressure of other cares, do not give it the 
consideration that it ought to have. 

It is much easier to preserve health than 
to restore it when it is lost. To do this, 
it is not necessary to hedge a girl around 
with a number of tiresome restrictions that 
fret and worry her. If she has been allowed 
to form bad habits, of course they must be 
broken off, and this is never a pleasant pro- 
ceeding. Apart from this, judicious regu- 
lation of food, rest, exercise, and dress need 
not be particularly irksome. If it is begun 
in early youth, it becomes second nature, 
and the girl unconsciously obeys the laws 
of health because she has never been 
accustomed to vidlate them. 

A few hints may be given on the points 
that have been mentioned, as a reminder of 
the direction in which oversight is required. 


Foop.—To a healthy appetite and a good 
digestion, few things come amiss. When 
there is an hereditary tendency to affections 
of the digestive organs or unusual delicacy 
of constitution, more care is needed. Even 
then, a variety in diet is desirable. Things 
that are known to disagree with the indi- 
vidual should be avoided, but as wide a 
range as possible be left open. Plain food 
and plenty of it should constitute the foun- 
dation. Someone has said that the stomachs 
of American women are never properly dis- 
tended. Their delicate appetite renders it 
difficult for them to eat in sufficient quantity. 

Many articles of diet that it is the fashion 
to decry for children do not really hurt 
young people unless they be eaten in unlim- 
ited quantities. Pastry is frowned upon by 
most writers on the subject, and bad pastry 
is fit only for pigs. A moderate piece of 
light, flaky, well-baked pie-crust will not 
hurt any girl in ordinary good health. 

The craving for sweets is a perfectly nat- 
ural and legitimate one. To gratify it by 
eating half a pound of chocolate creams or 
caramels in a morning is no doubt injurious 
to the overworked digestion ; but a few pieces 
of candy at a time, or sweetmeats with bread 
and butter at tea, are beneficial. 

The desire for pickles sometimes shows 
that the stomach needs an acid to assist it 
in its duties. 

Tea and coffee should be absolutely pro- 
hibited. If unfortunately the taste has been 
acquired, their use must be discontinued. 
Hot or cold milk or cocoa can be substituted. 
Sometimes sweetened boiling water is liked, 
either with or without milk: “cambric tea,” 
as English children call it. The theine and 
caffeine which are the active principles of 
tea and coffee are too exciting for the delicate 
nervous system of the young, and cannot 
fail to produce an injurious effect upon it. 

Fried meat should be avoided, and rich 
made dishes. Eggs, milk, and all the cereals 
are particularly nutritious. Fresh meat 
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poultry, good soups, vegetables, and fruit 
are never out of place. 

Children who are early trained to “eat 
what is set before them, asking no questions 
for conscience’s sake,” are spared a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble to themselves 
in after-life, and an even greater amount 
of annoyance to their friends. With a little 
patienee, a child may be taught to like 
almost any palatable article of food—just 
as the taste for olives is acquired by their 
elders. When, after repeated trials, a decided 
distaste is still shown, the effort should be 
discontinued. It may be some hereditary 
dislike cropping up, or an individual idio- 
syncrasy that must be respected. 

Rest.—To a growing girl, rest is almost as 

essential as food. No ore likes to go to bed 
early. At least, if there are a few abnormal 
beings in this case, they are so rare that they 
cannot be quoted as a rule for the rest of the 
world. It will always be a struggle to induce 
a girl to go to bed at nine o’clock. She 
needs, and ought to have, ten hours’ sleep; 
and as usually she must rise at seven to get 
through breakfast and be ready for school at 
nine, she cannot prolong her morning nap. 
The only alternative is to begin her rest 
betimes, and get between two and three hours 
of “beauty-sleep,” which the old writers 
assert must be taken before midnight. Noth- 
ing improves a girl’s complexion, steadies her 
nerves, and brightens her eyes, like plenty of 
sleep, followed in the morning by a quick 
sponge-bath and brisk rubbing of the whole 
body. 
Closely allied to this question of rest is the 
subject of study. This is a matter which 
parents must take into their own hands. 
Teachers cannot regulate it; they are pushed 
on by a system which compels them, often 
against their better judgment, to force their 
pupils. 

When a mother finds that her daughter 
has so many lessons to learn at home that 
she has not time for exercise, rest, and recre- 
ation, she should insist upon some of the 
studies being dropped. It is far better for 
the girl to come out at the foot of her class 
with a sound constitution than at the head of 
it with impaired vision, a chronic headache, 
and a perpetual pain in her back. 

Too much excitement is fatal to the health 
of young girls. They cannot go into society 
and attend school at the same time. Any 


mild social dissipation that is to be indulged 
in should take place on Friday night, when 
there are no lessons to be prepared. 

When a girl is tired, she should, if pos- 
sible, lie down to rest. The sofa and an inter- 
esting book, for half an hour after school, 
will do her good; after that, she should be in 
the open air. It will not hurt her to take the 
baby out in its carriage, if such duties fall 
to her lot. She should never be allowed tu 
think first of herself, 

Pure air is absolutely essential to a growing 
girl—as necessary as light and air are toa 
plant. A parent cannot always control the 
ventilation of the school-room, where a large 
part of the day is passed; but she can and 
ought to see that fresh air is admitted to the 
bed-room, where the whole of the night is 
spent, 

EXERCISE.—Fortunately, out-door games 
and occupations are the fashion for girls 
nowadays. Tennis and all kindred amuse- 
ments bring them health and pleasure at the 
same time. One caution must be observed: 
No violent exercise—running, rowing, or long 
walks—should be permitted when a girl is 
unwell, The more quiet she is kept at this 
time, the less danger there is of the func- 
tional disturbances that are the bane of so 
many women. Cold baths should be forbid- 
den, and going out in the rain. Any cold 
is apt to cause congestion of the pelvic 
organs and produce serious results. If the 
feet be accidentally wet, they should be 
soaked in hot water, carefully dried, and well 
rubbed with alcohol. 

Dress.—This is a matter of the utmost 
importance. Flannel should be worn next 
the skin, varying in weight with the different 
seasons. Corsets need never be put on, and 
then they will not become a necessity. A girl 
can be perfectly straight, hold herself well, 
and be far more graceful without them. 
A corded waist can be worn if desired, or 
in winter a close-fitting one of canton flannel, 
and in summer an ordinary corset-cover. 
Only two light skirts are needed, and these 
can be buttoned round the waist. The 
dresses should be made so as not to com- 
press the chest or body, to give free play to 
the lungs and abdominal organs. A flannel 


jacket should be worn over the night-dress, 
In no way can the nerves be better served 

than by keeping the body warm with proper 

clothing, and so lessening their work. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a tailor-made gown, of dark- Small toque-shape bonnet, of the same 
green Amazon-cloth. It has a close-fitting material as the gown, trimmed with a rosette 
of velvet ribbon. Six yards of cloth will. be 
required for this costume. 

No. 2—Is a stylish and very simple street- 
gown, of pin-striped cheviot. The skirt is 
of one piece, slightly draped in front, straight 





jacket-bodice, coat tunic, which is elabo- 

rately braided in points and further trimmed 

with bands of beaver fur. Any other fur 

may be used, or bands of Astrakhan-cloth, at the back. A band four inches wide, cut 

either in black or mixed gray, on gray cloth. on the bias, edges the bottom of the skirt, 
(77) 





No. 2. 
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This band is finished at the top by either 
two rows of stitching or else narrow worsted 
braid. The jacket-bodice has an inside vest, 
over which the jacket opens. This is fin- 
ished to correspond with the skirt. The turn- 
over collar at the back, where it joins the 
front revers, is of velvet. Small velvet toque, 
trimmed with ostrich-tips. Six to seven 
yards of cheviot will be required. 

No. 3—Is a girl’s outdoor coat, front and 
back, of brown cheviot, striped with dark- 
green flaked with red, and trimmed with 





No. 3. 


revers, collar, and cuffs in black Persian 
lamb. Folded belt, caught up in the centre 
of the back, over the short box-plaited 
basque. 

No. 4—Is an evening or dinner gown, of 
brocaded silk for the skirt and bodice. A 
six-inch flounce, gathered with a heading, 
edges the bottom of the skirt. The front 
of the bodice is full, as seen in the illus- 
tration; the neck and waistband of black 
velvet. The high neck, under-waist, and 
sleeves are of cream-white corded silk, or 
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anything else which will correspond with 
the skirt and low bodice. 

No. 5—Is a sleeve for an evening-dress, 
of surah or any other thin material. The 
three puffs are gathered into a deep cuff, 
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which is laid in fine plaits lengthwise, 
finished at the hand by a small ribbon bow 
with ends, 





No. 7. 
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No. 6—Is a pea-jacket, in dark-blue 
cheviot, for a boy or girl of six years. The 
collar, cuffs, and pockets are braided in 
black worsted braid. Felt hat, bound with 
velvet to match, and trimmed with the same. 

No. 7.—We give two new styles for sleeves: 
one for a cloth gown, trimmed with velvet 
and braided; the other one for an evening 
or dinner: gown of cashmere or faille, with 
the upper part’ let in of black or white net. 
The point of the puff and the edge of the 
sleeve are finished by a knot of the net. 
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No. 8—Is a pretty coat for a boy or girl 
of two to three years, of cream-white cloth. 
The skirt is gathered on to the waist. A 
cape of three tiers, with collar, is worn with 
this coat. White felt hat, trimmed with 
standing loops of gros-grain ribbon or else 
ostrich-tips. 

No. 9—Is a Marie Stuart bonnet, of black 
English crépe, for mourning. The only 
garniture is a large rosette of white silk 
mull; bands of the same finish the sides 
of the bonnet. 
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No. 10—Is the latest style of winter coat, 
in cloth and matelassé. The skirt, sleeves, 
and collar are of the latter material; the’ 
bodice-part and pockets of the cloth. As 
we give both the front and back illustration, 
anyone can see how the different materials 
are disposed of. 

No. 11—Is a long flat boa, with collar. 
The boa is of Astrakhan, marten, lynx, or 
other fur. For a coat or polonaise which 
is trimmed with Astrakhan or Persian lamb- 
cloth, a boa of this description can easily 
be made at home. It should be lined with 
satin, and interlined with a crinoline to shape 
the boa. Cut first the shape of a collar to fit 
the neck, over an out-door wrap, then add the 
long flat ends, This shape should first be cut 
in the crinoline lining, then slightly wadded, 
after which the satin lining is to be quilted on, 
and, lastly, the fur is laid on and the lining 
neatly sewed to the edges of the fur. Two 
or three sets of frogs and loops fasten the boa 
at the neck and over the chest. 
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JACKET, WITH PELERINE—HENRI III: WITH SUPPLEMENT 





We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the latest style of wrap, combining a jacket 
with pelerine. It is made of cachemire de 
Inde, or lady’s-cloth, anc trimmed with either 
black passementerie or oraided with black 
worsted braid. The edges are notched in 
leaf-like points. The pelerine forms the high 
shoulder-sleeves. A plaiting of silk trims 
the front and collar, and ties at the waist 
with long loops-and-ends of black moiré 
ribbon. 

The pattern consists of six pieces, thirty- 
eight-inch bust. 

(82) 


HALF OF FRONT OF JACKET. 
PELERINE AND SLEEVE. 
HALF oF BAcK. 

SripE-BAcK. 

UNDER ARM-PIECE. 

. COLLAR. 

The letters and notches show how the 
pieces are joined. Allow seams. The length 
of front of jacket and pelerine is given; the 
latter is to be cut an inch longer all around 
than the pattern given—our paper would not 
give the required length of this piece. All 
the other pieces are the proper size. 
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FAN-SHAPED PHOTO-HOLDER. 
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This fan-shaped photo-holder is quite a 
novelty. It is made of bits of silk and 
plush, with old galloon for edging the 
pockets. The pockets are arranged, three 
on each side of the plush square, in size 
and shape as seen in the illustration. The 
lower one and the first one above it follow 
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the shape of the fan. A painted spray 
ornaments the second pocket. A large bunch 
of loops of satin ribbon ornaments the top, 
behind which is a loop to suspend the fan. 
It is almost needless to say that the pockets 
are all mounted upon a stiff card-board back- 
ground, which is first covered with satin. 


DESIGN IN CROSS-STITCH FOR CHAIR-STRIPE. 


We give, for our colored plate this month, 
the very effective scroll pattern in cross- 
stitch on Java canvas. The pattern is done 
in black, grays, and white, and filled up with 


an Indian red. Mount the stripe on to plush 
for the covering of the chair, making a plush 
stripe on either side of the embroidered stripe. 
The plush should be a darker red. 


CARNATIONS IN BRAIDING. 


On the Supplement, we give a design of 
carnations, in braiding. It is pretty, done 
in olive-green or rose-colored braid on blue 


silk, for a handkerchief-sachet; but it is s. 
graceful and so easily done, that it will be use- 
ful for various purposes. Photo album, etc. 


HEAD OF MRS. HARRISON, IN OUTLINE. 


On the Supplement, we give an excellent 
likeness, in outline, of the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The embroidery 


should be done in fine silk or cotton, in order 

to reproduce the delicate lines. Work on 

China silk, pale-blue or terra-cotta are best. 
(88). 








First make a chain 
of six and fasten; 
work in the hole with 
twelve treble stitches 
and fasten; then 
make a chain of two 
and a treble stitch, 
and repeat until 
twelve stitches are 
made. Fasten and 
make fifteen chain- 
stitches; turn, mak- 
ing two chain and 
a treble stitch until 
three holes are made, 
then make twelve 
treble stitches and 
fasten in the first hole 
of the ring. Then 
make six chain and 


two treble stitches, until the three holes are pretty border for a scrim 
made; turn and come back, making the 
twelve treble stitches and fastening in the 
second hole of the ring. This is continued 
until there are twelve points; then fasten 





CROCHETED WHEEL. 





or linen scarf 
which has been hemstitched on the sides. 
The fringe is made by wrapping the thread 
around a card and taking four strands and 


putting them in each point with the crochet- 
with the needle. These wheels make a very needle. 


BORDER FOR TOWEL, IN CROSS-STITCH. 








IMPROVISED NIGHT-LIGHT. 





les. 


os In a tumbler filled with water, place a weighted by a nail stuck in the lower end, 


sine piece of paraffine candle which has been to keep the candle floating. 


DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 





(85) 








EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Just WHAT THE HOUSEHOLD WANTS.”—We 
wish we knew what newspaper originated this 
verdict of “Peterson,” in order that we might 
give it credit therefor. The line has, however, 
been so widely copied during the past weeks by 
journals in every part of the country, that we can- 
not refrain from quoting it along with an extract 
from that influential exponent of public opinion, 
the Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, which says: 

“In 1891, ‘Peterson’ will hold its Jubilee. 
To have been for fifty years the prime favorite 
in thousands of households is something to be 
proud of, and its popularity steadily increases.” 

This opening number of our anniversary year 
speaks for itself; it needs no pointing-out of the 
various improvements which render its appear- 
ance more worthy of its merits. So far as literary 
excellence, household utility, and ladies’ require- 
ments are concerned, we frankly admit that we 
do not consider there was room for progress; but 
the increase of pages will enable us still further 
to enlarge our range of subjects, so as to meet 
the fullest needs of the entire family circle. 

Our list of attractions for each successive month 
will grow instead of diminishing, for we mean 
every number to be an advance on its prede- 
cessor. In February, the names of various of 
our leading contributors will be found. Minna 
Irving will have a beautiful poem, with a fitting 
illustration ; “The Sheriff of Oskaloo,” by How- 
ard Seely, will be found one of this favorite 
writer’s most spirited sketches; “Among Japanese 
Marvels,” by Sidney Ross, will have some of the 
most striking illustrations we have yet given; 
“A Tardy Response,” by Katharine Allen, is a 
gem of a story, fitly illustrated; Margaret V. 
Payne will send one of her admirable household 
papers, “Filling-In Nooks and Corners,” with 
such clear explanations and drawings that the 
veriest tyro in housekeeping or furnishing can 
profit thereby. 


To Keep HANGING BAsKETs from drying out 
is the chief point of importance, in their care. 
A very good method is to hang the basket where 
it can be sprinkled every day, either with a 
watering-pot, using a generous supply of water, 
or with a whisk broom. Dip the broom in water 
slightly warmed, shake it a little to remove the 
greater weight of water, then, by whisking it 
quickly over the plants, a fine spray can be 
thrown, which is better than the spray from the 
watering-pot. 

(86) 


DIPHTHERIA.—The following remedy for this 
dreaded malady we owe to a well-known physi- 
cian, who, in the course of his long experience, 
has often proved itsefficacy: “The remedy ‘par 
excellence’ for this disease is peroxide of hydro- 
gen—Marchand’s medicinal—a harmless tasteless 
liquid; used as a topical agent in a coarse, 
steady, strong spray to the throat thoroughly 
two or three times a day, it suffices to destroy the 
contagious element and limit the spread of its 
formation, without the least dread of producing 
any vicious constitutional effect. This does away 
with the usual harsh swabbing or scrubbing 
treatment commonly resorted to.” 


THE HoUsEWIFE’s OBJECTION TO Dust.—This 
cleanly instinct, bred for so many generations, is 
a@ great safeguard against disease. The dust of 
the ordinary house is very poisonous, if enough 
of it be breathed, or if it be allowed to reach an 
abraded surface. If, for instance, a little of it 
were distributed over the wounds of the patients 
in the surgical ward of a hospital, nine out of 
ten of the patients would die. The inner sur- 
faces of the body are likewise so very delicate 
that breathing it in sufficient quantity would 
have, in a measure, the same effect. 


PINCUSHION -CovEerRS. — Dainty pincushion- 
covers are worked on very fine white linen or 
sheer muslin. One of the prettiest that we have 
seen, intended for a wedding-present, was 
embroidered with tiny rosebuds in pink silk. 
It was edged with lace and had a white lining. 
Another had small daisies done in white silk. 
Violets, forget-me-nots, buttercups, and lilies of 
the valley all make suitable designs. The 
flowers should, of course, be small. Toilet-table 
covers may be worked to match, 


WeppinG-Rines.—The ancient matrimonial 
ring was made with a double link, having a hand 
on each. These, when brought together, formed 
a perfect ring with the hands clasped in each 
other. The peasantry of Galway use a simi- 
lar one now. Sir Thomas Gresham’s marriage- 
ring, 1544, opened horizontally and formed two 
rings, with sentences engraved thereon, and 
enameled with precious stones and chased fig- 
ures of cupids. 


“My Frest Love.”—A subscriber writes: 
“T have tried others, but still stick to my first 
love, and the best of all magazines—‘ Peterson ’.” 
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NOTICES OF 


THE DREssEs OF THE Last Few YEARS lend 
themselves’ very easily to being remade and 
remodeled into an absolutely new guise, after 
the taste for straight skirts and much-trimmed 
bodices. We will take, for example, the much- 
plaited skirts of woolen gowns, used last year 
and the year before. Their great width will 
give plenty of material for a plain skirt, with a 
straight front and sides and gathered or plaited 
back ; and new full sleeves can also be procured 
out of them, if wisely cut. If faded, most of 
these plain woolens will turn, as they are the 
same on both sides; and it is better to turn 
them instead of cleaning them, on account of 
their somewhat loose texture. 

The skirt, if too short or worn at the edge, can 
be lengthened without any difficulty, and, in 
doing so, be brought up to the very last style of 
the pretty and simple fashions of the day. 
A border of striped woolen material can be 
added; or a bias fold of silk or velveteen, lined 
with crinoline, can be stitched on at the upper 
edge; or the skirt can be trimmed with three 
or four rows of velvet ribbon, of graduated 
widths or all of the same width; and, if it be 
needful to lengthen it, the lengthening may 
be managed underneath these rows, so as to be 
quite invisible. The foundation-skirt of all 
made-over dresses should have the steels re- 
moved, and should likewise be refaced with the 
material of the gown, should lengthening be at 
all needed. 


How To TRANSFER PATTERNS.—The simplest 
way to transfer the patterns on the Supplement 
is to procure one or two sheets of thin transfer- 
paper, on which the pattern is easily traced; 
with another sheet of carbon-paper, which is 
laid face down upon the article to be stamped, 
then the pattern over it in the proper situation, 
and the whole design gone over with a sharp- 
pointed lead-pencil (hard), the design will be 
found perfectly traced upon the material. We 
will send the carbon and transfer paper to any- 
one who may desire them. They cost fifteen 
eents per sheet each ; thirty cents for two sheets, 
and three cents for postage; postage - stamps 
will do. 


We have prepared a substantial cover, for a 
‘permanent binding of last year’s numbers of the 
magazine. It is much neater than can be made 
by a book-binder, and it enables him to bind the 
volume at 2 lower price. We will send it for 
thirtyfive cents, postpaid. 


“Pretty, USEFUL, AND THE Best.”—A lady 
writes, for herself and family: “We get so many 
pretty and useful patterns out of ‘Peterson,’ we 
would not know what to do without it. For 
reading-matter, we consider it the best, and we 
have taken many magazines.” 

Vou. XCIX—6. 
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NEGLECT OF BATHING. — This is a prolific 
source of colds. A child from three to ten years 
old should certainly receive an entire bath twice 
a week in winter. A warm bath at night, tak- 
ing special care to avoid any chill afterward, wil 
frequently break up a sudden cold. Keep chil- 
dren from playing in unused chilly rooms. Let 
them play out-of-doors as much as possible, tak- 
ing care to have their feet warm and dry. A 
flannel suit and strong boots will often save 
cough-medicine and doctors’ bills. Keep the 
children warmly clad, but do not be content with 
thick coats and worsted hoods, while short skirts 
barely cover their knees. 


“A VETERAN SUBSCRIBER.”—A lady writes 
us from California: “As this is your 50th year 
of publication, I cannot refrain giving a proof of 
my love for my dear old friend by telling you 
that it is my 50th year of subscription.” 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Days Serene. Iliustrated. By Margaret Mae 
Donald Pullman, Boston: Lee and Shepard.—It is 
like entering an enchanted world, to open these 
glimpses of wood and field, mountain shades and 
rippling streams; and over all broods an inde- 
scribable air of serenity and peace, which makes 
the title of the book delightfully appropriate. 
Mrs. Pullman displays a true conception of the 
beautiful in nature, along with a fairly Protean 
fancy, and her consummate taste and great 
technical skill enable her to turn her varied 
gifts to the fullest account. The present sketches 
are among the loveliest she has ever produced, 
Then, too, everything about the volume, down 
to the smallest detail, is so perfect that it makes 
a fit shrine for these charming pictures and the 
poetic gems to which they add new beauty. 
There still remains a long list of beautiful holi- 
day books published by this firm, among which 
the following deserve special mention: 

“Baby's Kingdom, Illustrated by Annie F. Coz, 
is to all intents and purposes a new work, owing 
to the many changes and additions, while the 
altered shape and elegant binding increase its 
attractiveness. The illustrations are admirable, 
and the mottoes and sentiments quaint and 
pleasing. Every mother will delight in record- 
ing her child’s biography on these dainty pages, ~ 
from the date of its birth up to its first step and . 
its initial attempts at speech. Mother’s chronicle 
of baby’s progress and wonderful achievements 
will possess a rare charm for the household, and 
must in later years rank among the chief treas- 
ures of the man or woman who may find the 
memory of early days thus poetically gathered 
together. 

“All Around the Year—1891,” Designed by J. 
Pauline Sunter, is the handsomest of the striking 
series of calendars which this honse has issued, 
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The design is as original as it is effective, each 
page containing a motto and illustration in sepia- 
tint or color. Such a collection of lovely Cupid- 
like children as are portrayed, it would be diffi- 
cult to rival. The cards are fastened by a white 
silk cord and arranged on rings, so that they can 
be turned over like the leaves of a book. 

“The Guest-Book,” Designed and Illustrated by 
Annie F. Coz, is really unique in idea. It is 
bound in gold cloth, printed on the finest paper, 
with illuminated cuts and ornamental letters. 
There are several pages reserved for Christmas, 
Easter, and other special occasions. 

Britomarte, the Man-Hater. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
—This sequel to “Fair Play” has been added 
to the publishers’ twentyfive-cent edition. The 
two stories together form one of the author’s 
dest novels. Among other late works in this 
series are “The Match-Maker,” by Beatrice 
Reynolds, a very interesting tale of English life, 
and two more of Mrs. Southworth’s romances— 
“How He Won Her,” and asequel, ‘“ The Captive 
Bride,” both of which are written in the author’s 
most exciting vein. 

Galgano s Wooing, and Other Poems. By Sarah 
Bridges Stebbins. New York: G. W. Dillingham.— 
One of the most noticeable features of these 
poems is that, unlike so many recent volumes, 
they are not a mere harmonious arrangement of 
words. The author has something to tell, and 
she tells it well, in smooth metrical cadence. 
Various of the pieces show much dramatic power, 
and the rondeaus—always a crucial test in verse- 
making—display a rare ease and fairly Provencal 
grace. 

Epitome of the World's History. By Edgar San- 
derson, M.A. Boston: School Supply Company.— 
This will prove a very valuable book for schools, 
and of great interest to general readers as well. 
It has been carefully edited for America by John 
Hardman, A.M., and rendered more concise and 
practical by his judicious pruning. There is a 
well-arranged list of historical dates and events 
of importance, and numerous maps and explan- 
atory illustrations are scattered through the 
volume. 

A Sister's Love. By W. Heimburg. New York: 
Worthington Co.—This is one of the most fasci- 
nating stories this popular author has produced ; 
even the old novel-reader will find that his 
attention is kept enchained to the very end. 
The translation by Margaret P. Waterman is 
well done, and the volume, with its numerous 
illustrations and pretty binding, will make an 
acceptable holiday gift. 

A Russian Country-House. By Carl Detlef. New 
York: Worthington Co.—Stories laid in Russia are 
attractive to most persons, and the present pos- 
sesses unusual interest. It gives a series of 
admirably drawn pictures of the court of the 
great Empress Elizabeth, mingled with descrip- 


tions of home-life which portray with great 
vividness the eccentricities of Muscovite chat! 
acter. i 


« 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

OvuR PREMIUMS FOR 1891.—The list includes 
so wide a range of fiction, biography, travels, 
poetry, and volumes for the young people, that 
there will be food for every taste. The new 
books are very handsomely bound, and the best 
any periodical has ever offered. : 

The engraving “Driving a Pair” has been 
pronounced a gem by the most competent judges, 

A Rochester extension piano-lamp, besides being 
useful, will make a charming parlor-ornament. 

A set of a half-dozen doylies, stamped for 
embroidery, will appeal to every lover of dainty 
table-napery. 

Our stone porcelain tea-set is handsome enough 
to render its possessor the envy of all her neigh- 
bors. 

We shall renew the Common-Sense Binder, as 
scores of subscribers have written us. that they 
find it invaluable. 

There will be also a year's subscription to 
“Peterson”’—always the most coveted and the 
choicest of our prizes. 

See advertising pages 8 and 9 for a complete 
list and description, together with the number of 
subscribers requisite in a club in order to gain 
the various premiums. 


ADDITIONS TO CLUBS may be made at any 
time during the year, at the price paid by the 
club. If enough additional names are sent to 
entitle the getter-up of the club to a premium, 
we will cheerfully send it. 


NEWEsT Paris Nores.—Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper 
sends us these latest advices: 

Plush is still popular for morning-dresses or 
for tea-gowns, but it is no longer employed for 
visiting or evening dresses. The handsomest 
morning-gowns are cut Princesse and have full 
gathered or plaited fronts from throat to feet, in 
crépe de Chine or in surah in some delicate hue 
contrasting with that of the dress itself. The 
plush Princesse nearly meets at the waist, and is 
held in place by a jeweled clasp or girdle. If 
the wearer is slender, the dress is shirred at the 
waist half-way up the corsage, so as to open in 
fan-plaits over the bust. The finest hand-em- 
broideries in delicate-hued silks and gold thread 
are lavished on these elegant home-toilettes. 

Large butterflies in passementerie form a 
favorite device for trimming. In jet, one of 


them is placed in front of the crown of a wide- 
brimmed hat. I have seen a dinner-dress in 
twine-colored net, figured with large ‘brown 
velvet spots, the corsage of which was entirely 
decorated with butterflies. An immense one in 
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gold braid und jet beads was set on. the point of 
the. corsage in front, and a smaller one at the 
back. The collar in brown velvet was’ worked 
with a row of small butterflies, and one to ma.ch 
was embroidered on each of the cuffs. ... 

Another was a very handsome dinner-dress 
in black velvet, trimmed with jet passementerie, 
the top of the low-necked corsage being edged 
with a band of black ostrich-feathers, while 
similar bands, crossing the shoulders and con- 
tinuing under the arms, did duty for sleeves. 
The effect of these dusky plumes against the 
white shoulders of the wearer was exceedingly 
becoming. Also, I was lately shown a dinner- 
dress in black faille, brocaded with large pointed 
figures in satin, which had a skirt-front in white 
satin. This was embroidered just above the 
hem with a wide pattern in gold thread, and below 
was a band of black curled ostrich-plumes. 


Some FreEsH OPINIoNs.—The New York World, 
in speaking of our November number, says: 
“*Peterson® is to many a household necessity, 
and would be to many others did they know its 
attractions’’ The New Orleans Times-Democrat 
says: “The title of ‘household friend’ has 
certainly been deservedly won by ‘Peterson.’”’ 
The Cincinnati Gazette says of “ Peterson”: 
“Variety is one of the leading features of this 
excellent periodical.” The Minneapolis Journal 
says: “‘‘ Peterson’s’ Thanksgiving number will 
compare favorably with the highest-priced peri- 
odicals.” The Chicago Tribune says: “‘ Peter- 
son’ for November has some very fine illustra- 
tions and numerous stories equal to those of 
any other publication.” The Washington Post 
says: “‘ Peterson’ is the cheapest of the lady’s- 
magazines, .and -in many respects is equal 
to the best of the higher-priced periodicals.” 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press says: “Among 
the November magazines, ‘Peterson’ deserves 
special mention. It contains some of the best 
illustrations and finest stories to be found any- 
where.” 


THE EMINENT PIANO-MAKERS of New York, 
Messrs. George Steck & Co., hold a letter from 
Richard Wagner, in which he speaks in the 
following eulogistic terms of one of their Grands: 
“The fine Grand Piano of George Steck & Co., 
of New York, which I have obtained, is every- 
where acknowledged to be excellent. My great 
friend, Franz Liszt, expressed the liveliest satis- 
faction after he had played upon it. The mag- 
nificent instrument has taken up its useful abode 
in my home, where it will ever serve for my 
pleasant entertainment.” 

This piano Herr Wagner used during the last 
ten years of his, life, and it is now treasured by 
his family as one of the most cherished memen- 
tos the great master has left behind him. 


: Aas ee a 

CHAPPED Rinba:Thecs is nothing better 
for chapped hands, and. faces than pure cqld 
cream, which, shonld always stand in the, nur- 
sery-closet- during the winter. It can be very 
easily and cheaply made by the following 
recipe: Four ounces of almond oil, three ounces 
of, rose-water, one ounce of white wax. Break 
the wax into an earthen jam-pot, and pour thé 
oil over it. Set the jar near the fire, and let 
the wax melt slowly. When cool, stir in the 
rose-water, and the mixture will become thick 
and beautifully white. 


PEDINE, the great foot-remedy, has achieved 
phenomenal success under the efficient manage- 
ment of Mr. Compton. A boon that suffering 
humanity welcomes, since it affords speedy relief 
to those afflicted with tender, cold, or perspiring 
feet. The Pedine Company, 258 Broadway, 
N. Y., cheerfully mail their elegant pamphlet 
free to all who are thus afflicted. 


Lorp CoLERIDGE.—“ The Youth’s Companion” 
announces, as an important accession to its list of 
contributors, the Lord Chief-Justice of England, 
Lord Coleridge, who has promised to write an 
article on “Success at the Bar.” Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, physician to the late Emperor of 
Germany, contributes a similar paper on “Suc- 
cess in the Medical Profession.” 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 


No. XXII —THE Caussz, Dirrusion, PREVEN- 

TION, AND CURE OF EPIDEMIC DISEASES, 

1. THe Causr.—There has been so much 
written and said, for the last year or two, about 
spores, germs, bacilli, bacteria, etc., that mothers 
should be fully informed upon the subject; for, 
the cause of diphtheria, cholera, and other epi- 
demics being known, the diffusion may be pre- 
vented to a great extent by earnest care on their 
part. 

Two main sources of knowledge are—direct 
observation and logical deduction. The former, 
though considered the most certain and relia- 
ble source of information, may lead in many 
instances to erroneous conceptions. We need 
only instance that for thousands of years man- 
kind believed the sun took his daily march 
around the earth, etc., till logical’ deduction 
proved the rotation of the earth’on its own axis, 
and thence was built up our present great system 
of astronomy, which is the pride of the human 
intellect. 

The knowledge of the laws of putrefaction 
and fermentation of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances deprived of life is one of the most impor- 
tant achievements of modern science, and forms 
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the basis or foundation upon which has been 
erected the germ theory—these parasites being 
homologous to those inducing epidemic diseases 
in living organisms. 

If we take two jars, each containing a piece of 

beef and a litile water; both bottles being well 
corked, and then place them in water and boil 
them thoroughly and seal them, no putrefaction 
of the meat will ensue in any climate; but, if 
the cork of one of them be removed in a warm 
room for a short time, then the meat will begin 
to putrefy in a few days, and on it will be seen 
with a microscope myriads of animalcular infu- 
soria. 
This proves that the seeds or germs must be 
floating in the warm moist air surrounding us. 
So also it is proved that vegetable decay results 
from the growth of mold or cryptogamic plant- 
lets on dead vegetables, the seeds of which must 
be constantly floating around us in the vapors of 
moist air. Thus the existence of parental organ- 
isms or living germs or seeds is proved by logical 
deduction. ' 

The diversity of appearances of their re- 
spective effects may result from the exercise 
of their influence upon dead or living animal 
matter. 

The vital processes when we are in full health 
prevent their action upon us in numerable 
instances, and often serious infectious diseases 
are without doubt thus prevented from taking 
hold of us. But this protective influence may 
be lost in us through various causes which act 
especially unfavorably upon the nervous system, 
or produce debility of body through bad diges- 
tion, bad assimilation of food, etc. Thus mothers 
will see that loss of sleep, worry or anxiety of 
mind from any cause, intemperance, excessive 
use of tobacco, irregular or bad habits of any 
kind, will predispose us to the prevailing epi- 
demic by the loss of that protective influence 
which is maintained by and through the medium 
of good health. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


RPS Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 
MEATS, ETC. 


Hashed Beef.—F¥ry in butter a small onion, 
cut in thin slices; when it begins to color, stir in 
@ tablespoonful of flowr,then add a cupful of 
stock, pepper and salt, small pinch of powdered 
sweet herbs, and half a wineglassful of tarragon 
vinegar. When the sauce has boiled for a 
minute or two, strain it into another saucepan ; 
when cold, put in the beef, cut in thin slices. 
If roast beef, all outside parts must be trimmed 
off. Set the saucepan by the side of the fire, for 
the contents to get gradually warm ; when nearly 
90, a fair allowance of sliced gherkins should be 


added. The longer the process of warming, the 
better the hash will be. 
VARIOUS RECEIPTS. 

Sugared Nuts.—Put one pound of thoroughly 
ripe nuts and one pound of sugar into a stew- 
pan with half a pint of water. Boil over a clear 
fire till the nuts show signs of cracking in halves ; 
then drain them, and leave on the rack till 
thoroughly dry. Then sift all the sugar from 
them through a wire sieve; put this back inte 
the pan, with two tablespoonfuls of water und 
enough cochineal to give a pretty pink color. 
Boil it up, put the nuts in, and keep stirring 
over the fire till they are dry and crystallized. 
Then store in dry bottles. 

To Scramble Eggs.—Take six eggs; break them 
into a bowl; add half a teaspoonful of salt and 
some black pepper; do not stir the eggs, only break 
the yolks. Pour them into a heated skillet that 
has one tablespoonful of melted butter init. As 
the eggs cook, keep turning them up from the 
bottom ; do not stir them. In this way, the eggs 
present a better appearance than when beaten, 
When the eggs are slightly dried, serve them. If 
the skillet be not perfectly clean, it will discolor 
the eggs. 

Empress Pudding.—Half a pound of rice, two 
ounces of butter, three eggs, jam, milk sufficient 
to soften the rice. Boil the rice in the till milk soft, 
add the butter, boil yet a few minutes, and set to 
cool. Beat the eggs and stir them in. Put some 
breadcrumb at the bottom of a pie-dish, then a 
layer of rice, then jam, then rice till the dish is 
full. Bake for forty minutes, and serve either 
hot or cold; but if cold, some custard should be 
poured over the pudding. 

Bakewell Pudding.—Three-quarters of a pint of 
breadcrumb, four eggs, two ounces of sugar, three 
ounces of butter, one ounce of almonds, some 
jam, one pint of milk. Put the breadcrumb at 
the bottom of a pie-dish, and over it a layer of 
jam. Mix the milk and eggs together, add the 
butter, sugar, and pounded almonds, beat all well 
together, pour into the dish, and bake for one 
hour in a moderate oven. 

Steinerli.—Take one pound of sifted sugar, one 
pound of flour, and four eggs, the whites of 
which should be beaten a little; cinnamon 
according to taste, or the chopped rind of half a 
lemon; mix these ingredients together, roll out 
very thin, cut into shapes with a cutter, and bake 
on @ floured tin. They should not be long in the 
oven, hor baked hard. 

Chocolate Cake.—Quarter-pound of chocolate 
grated, half a pound of sugar pounded, with quar- 
ter-pound of blanched almonds, a little pounded 
vanilla or cinnamon; mix all together with the 
well-beaten whites of four eggs, then stir in a 
handful of flour; put the mixture into a well- 
buttered mold; bake in a moderate oven, so 
that it is baked quite through. ~ 

Hazel-Nut Toffee.—Put half a pound of butter 
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FASHIONS 


into a large saucepan, and let it melt over the 
fire; then add one pound of treacle and one 
pound of moist sugar; let it boil till it will set 
and bear pulling when dropped into cold water ; 
stir in two dozen chopped hazel-nuts, and pour 
up into a shallow tin to cool; then pull or cut 
into squares, as liked. 

Water Toast.—Have a shallow pan with one 
quart of boiling water and a teaspoonful of salt. 
Dip each slice of dry toast quickly in the water, 
then pile on a hot platter. Spread evenly with 
butter and serve very hot. Donot let them soak 
an instant in the water. 

Rice Omelette—Dissolve, in one teacupful of 
milk, one teacupful of cold boiled rice; mix in 
one tablespoonful of butter, a little salt, and then 
stir in three weil-beaten eggs, and bake as plain 
omelette. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE-RECEIPTS. 

To make good Coffee.—Use about a tablespoonful 
for each person, and one egg mixed with it. 
Place this in a coffee-pot, put in a little cold 
water, then the desired amount of boiling water ; 
place it upon the stove, and let it come to a boil. 
If no egg be used, it may boil two minutes, when 
it will be ready for use. The coffee-pot should 
be as. close as possible, so as to retain the full 
flavor. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fia. 1.—EvENING-GOWN, OF BLACK NET. The 
skirt is short and full, as all lace dresses should 
be. On the panel on the right side, are large 
trails of poppies with green leaves. The gath- 
ered bodice and high full sleeves are studded 
with smaller flowers. The sleeves are caught 
together on the outside of the arm by satin bows. 

Fig. 11.—EVENING-Gown, OF WHITE BEN- 
GALINE. The front of the skirt is slightly 
draped. The train is long and square. The 
only ornament of this stylish simple dress is 
a cascade of bows-and-ends of watered ribbon, 
of the color of the gown. The bodice is made 
of watered silk of the same color. A “tucker” 
of white crépe-lisse fills up the low corsage. 

Fig. 111.—WALKING- DREss, OF CHESTNUT- 
CoLtorRED CLoTH. The plain skirt has panels 
of a darker shade of brown velvet. The bodice 
is slightly pointed, is rather loose at the left 
shoulder, and fastens under a trimming of brown 
velvet. Small Medici collar, of velvet. Long 
tight sleeves of dark-green velvet under long 
pointed ones of the cloth, edged with brown 
velvet. Toque of the cloth, bound with brown 
velvet and trimmed in front with dark-green 
ostrich-tips or with a rosette of green velvet. 

Fia. 1v.—VIsITING-CosTUME, OF GREEN Bro- 
CADE, figured with branches of lilac. A band of 
gray fox fur passes around thie netk aiid trims 
the cloak down the front. The sleeves are high 
and are cut in one piece with the cloak; they 
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are trimmed with the fur, which falls to the 
bottom and passes around the lower edge of the 
cloak. Muff of gray fox, with a bow of green 
ribbon on the top. Large hat of green sth 
trimmed with lilac-colored feathers 

Fic. V.—VISITING-DRE&s, OF Gray 18H WHITE 
CLOTH, worn over a skirt of gold or garnet silk. 
The cloth skirt is quite plain. The bodice is 
close-fitting at the back, has a full silk vest 
of the color of the cloth, and is trimmed with 
steel passementerie. Long tight sleeves, with 
straight over-sleeves hanging loosely, put in 
with deep plaits on the shoulders, and reaching 
to the bottom of the dress. They are lined with 
silk of the color of the dress, and are trimmed 
with steel passementerie. Small hat of gray 
cloth, trimmed with loops of ribbon to match 
skirt, and an ostrich-tip. 

FIG. VI.—WINTER WRAP, OF GRAY CHEVIOT. 
It is made in front without being fitted to the 
figure; at the back, it is full below the waist. 
The sleeves are quite wide. The trimming con- 
sists of black velvet and gray Astrakhan fur. 
Gray hat, lined with black velvet and orna- 
mented with a gray ostrich-feather and two 
black birds. 

FiG. VIIL.—WALKING-DREss, OF DARK-GREEN 
CLorn. The skirt is plain in front, and falls in 
full plaits at the back. It is trimmed with a 
broad band of black Astrakhan fur. The square 
open jacket has fur sleeves of the Astrakhan, 
and is edged with the same. The vest is of silk, 
striped in dark-green and drab. This jacket is 
made large enough to wear a chamois or heavy 
flannel bodice under it. Small hat of dark-green 
cloth, trimmed with pale-yellow aigrette. 

Fic. viit.—SKATING-CosTUME, OF LIGHT- 
Gray CLorn. The plain skirt is edged with 
a band of brown fur. The jacket and vest are 
of gray cloth, trimmed with the brown fur. 
Brown velvet toque, with fur border. 

Fic. 1x.—SKATING-CosTUME, OF DAHLIA- 
COLORED AND DULL-ORANGE PLAID. The skirt 
is slightly draped on the hips, is full at the back, 
and edged with a band of black fox fur. The 
jacket- bodice is of dahlia-colored cloth, with 
sleeves of the plaid, and is trimmed with black 
fox. Dahlia-colored toque, with fox-fur band. 
Either of these costumes is suitable for walking- 
dress. 

Fia. x.—WALKING-DrREss, OF GRAY CLOTH. 
The plain skirt is slightly raised on the right 
hip, to show a petticoat of cloth of a lighter 
shade of gray. Two bands of dark-gray braid 
ornament this underskirt. Sometimes the lower 
edge of these skirts is made bias. The long 
plain jacket is of the darker shade of gray, 
opening over a vest of the light. shade of gray, 
of which the high puffed sleeves are also com- 
posed. The cuffs are of the dark cloth. Small 
steel or crochet buttons ornament the jacket 
and sleeves. Toque of light-gray felt, with dark- 
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gray velvet brim. This model is suitable for 
a house-dress made of some less heavy material. 

Fie. X1.—WALKING-CostuME. The coat is of 
a dark-blue cloth, made Princesse style, is double- 
breasted, and fastens from the left shoulder down 
the front with butterfiy-bows of dark-blue gros- 
grain ribbon with jet tips at the ends. Sleeves 
very full to the elbows, from which to the wrists 
are sleeves of blue cloth, closely braided in black. 
The collar isalso braided. Large hatof blue felt, 
trimmed with blue feathers and ribbon. Full 
long spotted black veil. 

GENERAL Remarks.—Bat few silks are seen 
in out-of-door wear, cloths and woolens of vari- 
ous kinds taking the place of silk, even in visit- 
ing-dresses. Light woolen fabrics are also much 
worn in the house, while silks, bengalines, crépes, 
and gauzes are used for evening and ceremonious 
occasions. 

Skirts for walking, we are sorry to say, are now 
cut rather too long at the back. They are per- 
haps more graceful than the shorter ones, but 
must be untidy, as they sweep up all the dust. 

Por evening-dress, the skirt is cut with a train 
more or less long, as the fancy may dictate, 
though dancing-dresses are nearly always short, 
as so much more convenient. 

All skirts are still clinging, with the fullness 

gathered into a narrow space at the back, and 
the very slightest drapery—just enough to give 
ease to the skirt on the front. 
' Small paniers have appeared on some of the 
imported gowns, especially those intended for full- 
dress wear. The fullness reaches from the front 
of the waist, over the hips, and is gathered under 
the plaits of the skirt at the back. This drapery 
is frequently of some different material from the 
skirt; it may correspond with the sleeves or 
bodice. 

Bodices are of every variety. The round 
bodice is becoming to young girls or slender 
women, the pointed bodice to older persons or 
stouter women. The cuirass bodice, which is an 
old fashion revived, where the bodice is close- 
fitting, coming well down over the hips, with 
dull points back and front, is very dressy when 
made of guild or silver braid or much studded 
with jet. The sleeves are frequently of the same 
material as the skirt. These cuirass bodices 
should not be made open in front. 

Fullness or trimmings of some sort continue to 
be put on nearly all bodices, except the cuirass 
‘ones; and they cross or open over vests or plas- 
trons, or are ornamented with passementerie, just 


@the fancy dictates. 

Sleeves are made a trifle wider than formerly, 
Bui) there is a tendency to make them not quite 
oh den at the top, and the shoulder-seam a little 
longer. They are also made longer at the hand, 
quite covering the wristsand in some cases reach- 
ing to the back of the hand. Velvet sleeves are 
quite - fashionable in silk or woolen dresses, and 
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the sleeves of evening-dresses are made in many ~ 
fanciful styles. : 
Jets, metal braids, and all kinds of passementerie 
are extensively used for ornamenting dresses and © 
cloaks. Ostrich-feather trimming is much worn, 
Furs were never more used for trimming than ” 
now. Narrow velvet ribbons are also very fash- 7 
ionable, put on in bands on the bottom of skirts; ~ 
in fact, no kind of trimming appears to come 
amiss in the wardrobe at present. : 
Cloaks are loose and long, often drawn in at 
the waist at the back by a band, and are trimmed 
with fur or passementerie, or are plain, as 2” 
fancied. 
Skort round cloaks, reaching nearly to the knees, 
are sometimes seen ; they are convenient, as they 
are easily thrown off, but are ungraceful. 
Maniles are close-fitting at the back, with long 
pelerine fronts usually, and either have sleeves 
cutin the garment somewhat like a dolman, or 
have loose sleeves set in at the shoulders. 
The new jackets are nearly all close-fitting, 
reaching to the knees, have the skirts set on to 
the bodice, and are double or single breasted, as 
wished. 
The Medici collar is very much worn on many 
wraps, but it does not assimilate well with the 
long jacket just described. 
Bonnets are quite small; they are short at the 
sides, and rather pointed, back and front—rather 
the shape of half a melon. 
Hats present more variety; some are quite 
small, others quite large, and are of many fan- 
tastic shapes. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—GIRL’s Coat, OF STEEL-BLUE CLOTH, 
It is made Princesse style. The cape, which can 
be removed at pleasure, is made with a slight 
fullness, set to a plain pointed yoke. Large 
The trimming down the front of the 
coat, the pockets, collar, around the cape, and 
cuffs,1s of black Astrakhan-cloth or fur. Steel- 
blue felt hat, ornamented with black ostrich- 
feathers. 
Fic. 11.—YOUNG GIrv’s CoAT, OF GRAY CLOTH. 
The front with several rows of 
machine-stitching. The bottom is trimmed with 
a band of gray Astrakhan-cloth. The full sleeves 
are set on to deep cuffs of velvet, of a darker 
shade of gray than the coat. The round cape has 
several rows of machine-stitching near the edge, 
is surmounted by a hood lined with dark-red 
silk, and caught with an oxydized clasp. Toque 
of gray velvet. 


sleeves. 


is finished 


Fic. 111.—Boy’s Suit. Trousers of brown 
tweed, Coat of brown cloth, slightly open in 
front. The rolling collar is of brown velvet. 


Rrown felt hat. 
Fic. 1v.—G1rL’s Toquk, OF SEAL-SKIN, with 
a band of otter fur around the edge. 
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So Very Human. 









PETERSON’S MAGAZINE— 


Design for Mirror Bracket, Folding Screen, Grou: 
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1, Group of Cranes, Fire-Place Screen. 
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DUCKS AND GREEN PEAS. 





